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STUDENT LIFE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


By EpItH L. SHEFFIELD. 


come every year a flock of ambitious and 
zealous youths, from all over the land, 
seeking that higher intellectual culture 
which only such an institution can give. 
Here they mean to spend what their par- 
ents call four of the best years of their life 
in study in a city whose opportunities and 
influences compare well with those of the 
more populous literary centers of the Union. 
There is awakened in us here a sense of what study can 
accomplish, and we are inspired by many instances of the 
dignity which attaches itself to a cultivated nature. 

The last week of preparation at home has finally come, the old trunk is brought down 
and packed to overflowing, good-byes are said, and one more hungry soul is off to college. 
We arrive at last. We find the picturesque station crowded full of students with arms full 
of bundles. Where shall we go? What shall we do? There stands a sophomore. Oh, 
how we envy her !—oh, how she looks down upon us! See the hacks fly away bearing 
sophs, juniors, and seniors to the rooms which await them. We poor little freshmen 
are left behind to take care of ourselves as best we may, and we follow the crowd up the 
long street, shaded by majestic oaks and maples. 

The first thing to do is to look up our rooms, and, alas! achum. Oh, task of all 
tasks! Where shall we find her? Who will she be? Will she be bright, good, con- 
genial, and attractive? How can we tell? With the boys it is different. They have no 
fears or misgivings about chums. They take one, and if they find him uncongenial, 
the two quietly agree to disagree, and go on their separate ways happy. In nearly every 
house we can find suites of rooms, fitted for the use of students, which we visit in regular 
order. Everywhere there is something which we do not like. After walking five miles, 
up stairs and down, our energy relaxes, and a longing comes over us to find any 
place in which to lay our heads. We are not so extremely particular now, so we accept 
the very next one, which happens to be already occupied by a sweet young freshman, 
who desires a room-mate, and decides at first sight that she likes us and wants to shake 
hands on the chumship. A slight warmth of comfort steals over us with the new rooms, 
the new chum, and the new boarding-place near by, and we begin at once to arrange our 
rooms before college opens. 

We are a little homesick, of course; but the promise of work, that panacea for all 
common maladies of brain and heart, brings touches of happiness with it. To-morrow 
dawns, and we take our little diploma (for we have come from one of the several high 
schools of the State, whose diploma admits the student to the University without the 
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examinations which other applicants must 
undergo), and wend our way into the benign 
presence of our honored president, James B. 
Angell. 

In his heart there exists only deep sym- 
pathy for all students, lending cheer and 
encouragement to those around him, in this 
anxious time of matriculation. For two 
long hours or more we stand in line waiting 
for our turn to come to see the president, and 
for the little word ‘‘ Admitted ’’ to be written 
on our slip of paper. After that we can pay 
our dues to the treasurer. These tasks com- 
pleted, consulting the catalogue is the next 
thing, in order to ascertain what work is 
required for this course or that, as the case 
may be. Tradition says that there are stu- 
dents who have, at the beginning of their 
college life, mapped out their work minutely 
in advance for the whole four years, and 
pursued the course thus mapped out, but 
they were prodigies. We prefer the popular 
way of going to college and asking every one 
we meet, ‘‘ What are you going to take this 
semester?’’ In this way we get a general 
idea of the method pursued in the selection 
of courses, and what is best for us to do who 
have not yet been ground through the fresh- 
man mill. Altogether it is rather a trying 
time, this getting settled in college. 

After we become once at ease in college 
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and in our college home, we can systematize 
our work in such a way as to have a little 
time to think of our other needs, both social 
and physical. 

There are many delightful walks which 
may be taken in and around Ann Arbor 
before the autumn leaves have flown. Many 
winding paths lead where the bitter-sweet 
and the witch-hazel grow, and where num- 
berless hickory trees drop their rich harvest 
beneath symmetrical branches. Homeward 
we bring the beautiful berries to brighten 
our room, and the good hickory nuts on 
which to feast in the long wintry Friday 
nights, after our work is done. These ram- 
bles are a few of the sweet and perfect joys 
to be realized in the lovely autumn time 

Almost unconsciously we become regu- 
larly identified with some church, either 
through the influence of a college friend, a 
favorite professor, or a long-established habit 
formed in the dear old home, out of which 
we sometimes feel that we have stepped for- 
ever. It is as necessary for us cto have a 
church home in Ann Arbor as for us to have 
friends and companions. The monthly 
guild socials, the lectures, the church teas, 
and all the social pleasures which thought- 
ful minds and loving hearts have prepared, 
go far toward making us feel at home and 


happy in our life here. It can be truly said 
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that the influences of Ann Arbor are as 
wholly good as they could be anywhere in 
a wide-awake world. 

The most notable society under direct 
church influences is the Hobart Guild, it 
being the only one which has a hall; and 
a most delightful place it is in which to 
spend leisure hours in the gymnasium or in 
the library, writing letters, reading papers, 
books, and magazines, or amusing one’s self 


at the piano. It is always light and warm, 
and ever stands with open doors, offering 
quiet and comfort to all Guild members. 
Other churches are rapidly making steps in 
this direction. 

The Students’ Christian Association has 
done much for the general class of students, 


and will eventually develop into a students’. 


church. It is in a most flourishing condition, 
and soon will have a fine new building, to be 
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called Newberry Hall, which will afford 
many advantages in the way of a library and 
reading-room. The building is a large and 
most graceful stone structure facing Univer- 
sity Hall. 

In this institution, which is wholly sup- 
ported by the State and controlled by a board 
of regents, it is the policy to allow the indi- 
vidual student the utmost possible amount 
of personal freedom consistent with a profit- 
able residence at the University. In all 
extra-academic matters the student is left 
to himself. He selects his home, his asso- 
ciates, and his ways of spending his leisure 
time. He is left free to keep what hours and 
form what habits he chooses, to go tochurch 
or not, to attend chapel or not, to ally him- 
self with a fraternity or not. He wears no 
prescribed cap or gown. He is no longer 
treated as a child who needs to be watched, 
but as a real intellectual being, searching 
for higher education. College life places 
the student in a society which encourages 
reflection, respects acquisition, and occupies 
itself with high ideals. The students’ daily 
life is with the master-minds of the age at 


their work, and they inspire him to the high- 
est reaches of thought. Every student real- 
izes that he is responsible to the University 
faculty for his work only, and amenable to 
the laws of Michigan for his conduct. Ann 
Arbor, then, is a place where any one and 
every one may be trained for any and every 
respectable path of life, according to his own 
choice and abilities. 

As for co-education, it was discussed long 
ago, and forever laid aside, while the 
‘‘co-eds’’ reign supreme. , No one ever looks 
upon the girls now with curiosity, as they 
did in the early days; no one ever discusses 
their rights in the University, for long ago 
they were firmly established. In the old 
days the young men were never discourteous 
to the women, but regarded them not only 
with toleration and respect, but in a spirit 
of good fellowship, except that they would 
not allow them to sign any papers or peti- 
tions. The women are now treated with 
honor, and the men unite in the belief that 
co-education is a most excellent thing, at 
least for the University of Michigan. None 
of the professors have shown a lack of faith 
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in the women, but say that they have done 
credit to the University for fixedness of pur- 
pose, earnestness, and intellectuality. 

The first event of the college year is the 
freshman social, where everybody goes to 
meet everybody else. Weare introduced to 
many students whom we may never chance 
to meet again on the campus, students who 
are in different departments, or who do not 
sufficiently identify themselves the remain- 
der of the year. It is not remarkable that 
out of nearly nineteen hundred students 
there should be some with whom we would 
not be brought in contact. The social is 
held in the chapel room, and can be described 
only by saying that it is a decided confusion 
of all varieties of voices, coming from repre- 
sentatives of every State in the Union and of 
many foreign lands. Is it to be wondered 
at that we go home dizzy-headed and with 
aching tongues? Every one is on his good 
behavior at the freshman social, and is as 
agreeable and talkative as can be, believ- 
ing that his social success depends upon his 
amiability at this time. Every upper-class- 





man desires to know if we are freshmen, 
and usually leaves us casually remarking 
that he does not think we will have any 
difficulty in appearing as such. We inno- 
cent freshmen think the upper-classman has 
paid us a compliment, but after a while we 
learn to appreciate the joke, and smile no 
longer. 

The weeks fly only too rapidly in the daily 
routine of duties, new tasks begun, and old 
ones completed. We seem to be forever don- 
ning coat and hat, seizing an armful of 
books, and rushing frantically for the cam- 
pus, up flights of stairs, perhaps to the ‘‘sky 
parlors,’’ and there sitting for an hour with 
alump in our throats, fearing lest the ‘‘ quiz”’ 
come to us and we ‘‘flunk.’’ When one 
‘‘quiz’’ is over there is another just beyond 
it, ever spurring us to long hours of ‘‘ bon- 
ing’? and much burning of midnight oil. 
Many of the students take too much work— 
are too busy, too hurried—to grow in the finer 
graces ; and even when we see some brilliant 
senior, who only has to go toclass and trans- 
late, without previous study, comfortably 
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taking in everything with a grace and free- 
dom only to be surpassed by princes, we 
become impatient, and long for something 
to push and hurry him as we are hurried. 

There is one night in every college year 
which the lady students, or ‘‘ co-eds,’’ claim 
for their very own. On that mysterious 
night they will not allow one single glance 
from any gentleman to be directed toward 
them. This is no other occasion than the 
freshman spread. All are arrayed in the 
most delicate and graceful garments that 
they possess, and the freshmen are escorted 
by juniors and seniors to some pleasant 
home, in which the sophomores entertain 
all in fine style. 

This is the only time that all co-eds meet 
in a body, socially, throughout the year, and 
it is with alacrity that we improve every 
moment. There comes a time in the course 
of the evening when standing becomes tire- 
some to three hundred girls, and the floor 
offers seats to all, where an hour or more is 
spent in singing college songs and partaking 
of the delicate refreshments of which school- 
girls are peculiarly fond. At midnight 
the company disperses, each carrying away 





a pretty souvenir of the occasion, given 
by the sophomores. Immediately after the 
freshman spread there are always rumors 
that the rest of the University students are 
to give a similar affair, from which the co-eds 
are to be wholly excluded ; but such a threat 
has never been carried out. 

We are so busy that we have never had 
time to go through the various departments 
until some friend comes to make a visit. 
Perhaps mother or father spends a week with 
us, to learn something about our life here, 
and what we are doing or where our money 
goes. Itis with pride and pleasure that we 
take them first to the museum and show 
them the Chinese collection, telling them 
how it is the entire collection that was ex- 
hibited at the New Orleans Exposition, and 
afterward given to the University by the 
Chinese government, in honor of Presi- 
dent Angell, who was United States minister 
to China under the Hayes administration. 
Then we lead our friends past theother cases 
as rapidly as possible, for the vastness of the 
museum is its greatest fault to the casual 
sightseer. 

Of the library we are even more proud, and 
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IN THE SEMINARY READING ROOM. 


with good reason, for itis one of the peculiar 
features of our University. The large round 
part of the building, prominent in the illus- 
tration, incloses an immense semicircular 
hall, open to the skylighted roof, and fur- 
nished with desks and comfortable revolving 
chairs, sufficient for over two hundred stu- 
dents. This hall is open during the day 
and evening. There may always be seen 
scores of young men and women, and very 
likely a sprinkling of instructors, quietly 
and earnestly studying between recitations, 

consulting volumes drawn from the 
library, for no books can be taken out of 
the building. There is no sight more char- 
acteristic or enlivening than this roomful of 
students at their ceaseless labor ; and the 
saving of time and energy which would be 
wasted in hurrying to a distant home and 
then hurrying back again, between lectures 
r recitations, is a great advantage. 

In a smaller room adjoining are the offices 
of the librarian and assistant librarian, who 
ave the care of over sixty thousand vol- 
umes. These are stowed on closely placed 


shelving of iron, within a fireproof part of 
the building, the construction of which 
makes it a model in library architecture. 
An elaborate card catalogue is easily access- 
ible to every reader. 

The upper floors of the library building 
are devoted to the art gallery, and we 
feel some exultation in our store of knowl- 
edge as we lead our friends there and tell 
them about the famous Rogers collection. 
In 1859 some friends of the University pur- 
chased for the newly formed art gallery a 
copy in marble of Randolph Rogers's statue, 
Nydia, with an expressed desire to honor the 
sculptor as well as to enrich the University. 
In doing this they unconsciously planted a 
seedling that brought forth fruit an hundred- 
fold. Having received his education in Ann 
Arbor, Rogers was well pleased that his 
masterpiece was desired by his Alma Mater, 
and, a year or so after, the distinguished 
sculptor gave up his work in Italy, and ten- 
dered to the University of the State which he 
regarded as his home all the works in his 
studio, on condition that the University 
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should undertake the transshipment of the seating three thousand people,—not till then 
collection. It will probably be many years do werealize how vast is our loved University. 


before the art gallery will be extended enough The life of students in the various depart- 
to hold all that has been so generously given ments differs only in accordance with the 
to it by Mr. Rogers and others. nature of the work which they are taking ; 


The ‘‘whispering gallery,’’ which sur- and all students, regardless of departments, 
rounds the art gallery, is one of the most stand upon the same general footing, with 
successful in the world, and we are very fond _theexception of the ‘‘lits,’’ who, in too great 
of visiting it,—but itis no place in which to conceit, think they are a little better than 
exchange secrets. any one else, and the ‘‘laws’’ and the 

It is not until we have been to the med-  ‘‘ medics,’’ who are always at swords’ points, 
ical building and seen its museum, lecture- and doubtless always will be. Everybody on 
rooms, and laboratories; the pharmacy de- the campus breathes a general air of inde- 


partment, teeming with non-deliciousodors; pendence, which they waft to all the nooks 
the law building, with its rush of students and corners in Ann Arbor. 
and library of about ten thousand musty- There is nothing which pleases a student 


looking volumes ; the two hospitals, with more than to meet on the walk a professor 
their various wards of patients ; the mechan- whocan call him by name, with a pleasant 
ical engineering laboratory, with its ma- word of greeting. It is an incident which 
chinery; the physical laboratory, where we will remember for years afterward with 
are taught the various branches of hygiene, infinite satisfaction ; and it is gladly written 
physics, and physiological chemistry; the of President Angell that he never forgets to 
dental college, with its long rows of operat- give us all a nod and pleasant recognition 
ing-chairs filled with patients; andthe main whenever he may meet us. We meet many 
University building, with its rooms almost of the professors socially, and find some of 
without number, and hall with acapacity of them, though old in years, as young in heart 
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and full of sport and wit as any boy in their 
Cciasses. 

Then there are the college sports to be 
thought of, though athletics have never had 
the prominence and systematic attention 
here which they seem to receive in the East. 
[his is due probably to the lack of a gym- 
1asium, which is the ‘‘ crying need ’’ of the 
University at present. Rowing, bicycling, 
coasting, baseball, football, and lawn tennis 
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TYPES OF CO-EDS 


are all popular; but the most notable 
event of this kind is the football rush, 
wherein the sophomores test their superi- 
ority over the freshman class. All attempts 
at a description of it must fall short ; 
for without the noise, the most exulting, 
piercing, terrible of all noises, issuing from 
nearly a thousand throats swelled with en- 
thusiasm and determination for conquest, a 
football rush would be tame and uninterest- 
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ing. With it all, the rush is one of the 
most exciting events of college life. We 
could not afford to do without one single 
voice; but the mighty shouts and cheers, the 
wild contest, the rushing, pulling, tearing 
mass of humanity on the campus, furnish a 
sight which tongue, pen, brush, or chisel 
could not reveal, which only human sight 
and hearing can render live and perfect. If 
the freshmen come out ahead, we never hear 
the last of their boasting. 

‘*Field Day’’ (contests and matches in 
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Ninety /’’ which may be heard at along dis- 
tance. 

In the winter much skating and coasting 
are indulged in by those who can spend the 
time, for there is excellent skating-ground 
within easy distance, and many good hills 
for coasting with bobs. In May and June 
all the hours of recreation are spent in tak- 
ing long walks to the charming Schoolgirl's 
Glen, seeking spring beauties, violets, and 
the pure white bloodroot, the first flowers 
of the season ; or to Cascade Glen, far over 
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athletic sports) takes place twice a year,—in 
the fall, just before winter wraps are donned, 
and again in the spring, after they are laid 
aside for the brighter, springlike garments. 
The fair-grounds are filled with enthusiastic 
spectators of the contests of strength and 
dexterity, each one interested for his or her 
would-be winner. At exciting moments rise 
loud shouts of encouragement—‘‘ On, on!”’ 
then ever and anon there is wafted on wings 
of wind some tremendous class chorus of tri- 
umph or encouragement, like ‘‘’ Rah, ’Rah, 


the hills ; or to Cedar Bend, with its stony 
hills and cedar trees. But better even than 
to take such walks is it to row up the beauti- 
ful, winding Huron, between high, mossy, 
wooded, and vine-draped banks, and then to 
float back in the moonlight, chatting with 
some congenial friend. 

It has been said by many of the students 
in other departments that only the ‘‘lits”’ 
have time to go coasting in winter and play 
lawn tennis in summer. This is very apt to 
be true, for those in the literary and the 














law departments are the only students who 
have no laboratory courses, which courses 
occupy five entire afternoons in the week. 
The first notices we see in March on the bul- 
letin board are those relating to lawn tennis 
associations and their organization, and it 
is not long before we see some young pro- 
fessor in the tennis court playing lawn 
tennis till he hears the bell ring for his class, 
when he walks into the room a couple of 
minutes late, and lays the tennis racket on 
the window-ledge. It is needless to say that 
a smile goes around the room. 

There is perhaps no class in college which 
contemplates its position with greater satis- 
faction than the sophomore class—a_po- 
sition which seems to mean nothing more 
than that the members are no longer fresh- 
men. The sophomores are always happy, 
and have as good a time as they can while 
finishing their required work. At the end 
of the sophomore year the average student 
is about twenty-one years of age, and from 
that time is allowed almost unlimited free- 
dom in the choice of studies. In the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and the Arts, the 
elective system is largely in use and is well 
liked This freedom in the election of studies 
is restricted only by theability of the student 
to use profitably the opportunities afforded 
him. 











SCHOOLGIRLS’ GLEN. 


It is to be expected that in the develop- 
ment of the University the time will come 
when the preparatory schools shall so fit the 
college student that he will be entirely able 
to direct his university course. Every ex- 
tension of the elective system has been a 
gain to the individual student, to the col- 
lege, and to every interest of education and 
learning. The courses offered are arranged 
by subjects, each professor presenting courses 
for which there is a demand. Thus, in 
American and English history there will be 
found courses concerning important periods ; 
in Greek and Latin, readings from certain 
authors will be given one year, and, in the 
next, other writers will be selected. 

The university system is also allowed in 
the remaining two years in college, which 
enables the most gifted students to concen- 
trate their energies and to advance as far as 
possible upon certain definite lines. In our 
Library building two suites of rooms are set 
apart for ‘‘ seminary’’ purposes, with all the 
necessary books at hand, and in them groups 
of students are working on special lines with 
an energy,enthusiasm,and success that would 
bring no disgrace even to a German univer- 
sity. Here it is that we do the most ad- 
vanced grades of university work. 

The expenses of students in Ann Arbor 
are much less than those of students in other 
institutions of equal grade, and it is very 
common to find farmers’ sons here working 
their way through college. There is no 
young man so poor that industry, diligence, 
and perseverance will not enable him to get 
an education there. Earnest hearts and 
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willing hands can always find opportunities 
for remunerative labor, which will greatly 
lessen the expenses, though their University 
offers no manual labor to students, as some 
Western colleges have done. 

When we go home in vacations we are 
always interrogated as to the dormitories in 
connection with the University; but it is 
with pleasure that we tell all inquirers that 
the dormitory system was dropped soon after 
the University was founded, and the students 
now find their homes in the families of the 
citizens or in clubs. The 
present system is perfectly 
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the State for keeping up buildings for living 
purposes. Although very limited in extent, 
a modified dormitory system has grown up 
in the shape of fraternity halls. 

We have as many as twenty college fra- 
ternities, and all of them in a flourishing 
condition, in spite of the opposition they 
encountered when they first began to be in- 
troduced, and despite much present jealousy 
and rivalry. They claim to be very select 
in regard to membership, thus conferring 
great honor upon those whom they invite to 
join them. Fraternity men are forever talk- 
ing of unknowns and unknowable unthink- 
ables, in the presence of the ‘* Independents.”’ 
Many of the society houses are magnificent 
homes, and among the most notable are 
those of the Alpha Delta Phi, the Psi Upsi- 
lon, the Delta Kappa Epsilon. The united 
activity of the societies is shown especially 
in college politics. The contest, as a rule, 
is between the Fraternity men and the In- 
dependents. Each Fraternity has its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic ; each is known, 
respectively, for its sociability, respectability, 
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not to say fone, scholarship, literary achieve- 
ments, or something else, to the end of the 
list. They assert themselves throughout 
the year by giving banquets and parties, 
and by publishing the college annual called 
The Palladium, which is a very beautiful 
souvenir book of that college year. There 
are several similar societies for the Co-eds, 
which are very successful. Sorosis, of New 
York, has its only collegiate branch in Ann 
Arbor. 

The two leading literary societies, the 
Alpha-Nu and the Adelphi, furnish ample 
opportunity for all students who desire to 
wrestle anew with those ponderous, brain- 
racking questions that were discussed in col- 
lege years ago, and will be again discussed 
in the future. While the society exercises 
are very beneficial to their participants, they 
afford vast amusement to listeners, who see 
mere boys giving orations on the most pro- 
found subjects, and deciding questions, as 
settled forever by an evening’s debate, that 
have puzzled sages since the world began. 

Several elections occur during the college 
year, of editors for the college newspapers, 
of officers for the lecture and athletic associ- 
ations, and of senior-class officers. A great 
deal of interest is taken in class politics, 
and in these elections caucuses are held, and 
with the machinery of a political campaign. 

There is not a student in college who does 
not take a decided interest in the two col- 
lege papers, 7he Chronicle and Argonaut. 

The days of hazing, of midnight carousing 
and disorder, seem to have been left far be- 
hind, for now the streets are as quiet and 
peaceful at night as though students did not 
exist. There has been nothing throughout 
the present year, with the two exceptions of 
Hallowe’en night and the political parades, 
to cause special excitement. Sometimes we 
think the canes have forever been taken 
away, and almost wish that the old college 
days would come back, in a measure, and 
the classes would turn out in a body occa- 
sionally and sing some of the dear old col- 
lege songs. In the early part of the year 
the sophomores sometimes put “‘ freshies’’ 
over the fence, and the compliment is re- 
turned, but this is all. It is now considered 
that hazing has received its death-blow. 

There is scarcely a Friday night in the 
year when there is not something planned 
for the pleasure and benefit of the students. 
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The variety of the entertainments is one of 
the best features of them, and offers some- 
thing to suit all tastes. 

One of the most pleasant waiks so often 
taken by students is that which leads to 
a high bluff overlooking the Huron River, 
on which stands the Observatory, a gift 
from the people of Detroit. This building 
and its equipments are very little known to 
the general college student, except from an 
outside view. Those who study astronomy 
are privileged characters, but to all others 
the grounds or buildings are not open. 

The senior year is now nearly gone, and 
though we look forward with glad hope to 
Commencement and all its revelry, yet it is 
with reluctance that we think of leaving all 
the dear friends we have made and the many 
delightful associations connected with the 
four years of our life here. We wonder, in- 
deed, if we will ever have so good a time 
again—wonder if any four years in the future 
will ever be as full of joy as these past years 
have been. 

The oration, history, prophecy, and poem 
of Class Day have a deep significance, 
for they are a rehearsal of our college life, 
the reminder of all that we have accom- 
plished, and all that we have left undone, 
the general, final conclusion of departed joys 
and struggles. These are the red-letter days 
of our college life, and we visit all the familiar 
haunts in loving and tender farewell. The 
beautiful avenues on the campus, shaded 
by graceful rows of trees with overhanging 
branches, furnish ample opportunities for 
many farewell moonlight rambles, which 
college students well know how to enjoy. 

Commencement Day, with its throng of 
spectators, college graduates in class hats, 
professors, flowers, music, and diplomas, is 
like a curtain falling before our eyes, shut- 
ting us out from the past with a solemn and 
peaceful benediction. The gay festivities of 
the week are culminated in the greatest social 
events of the year—the Commencement con- 
cert and the Senate and senior receptions, 
the last being held in a large pavilion on the 
campus. Realizing that the hours are fast 
flying, and that they will never return, we 
enjoy them all we can, for on the morrow 
the great halls will be deserted, the mass- 
ive doors will be locked and bolted, until 
others shall come to fill the places we have 
left. 
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UTTING the map of Louis- 
iana is a wonderful red 
line. It begins at the 
southeast pass of the delta 
of the Mississippi, and 
curves tothe north, repre- 
senting a distance of forty 
miles ; then it takes a saw- 
‘3 tooth course toward the 

east for the same distance; 
then it winds around as if in agony toward 
the starting-point, making almost a triangu- 
lar inclosure, but finally changes its mind 
and plunges into the Gulf of Mexico, in the 
opposite direction. Altogether the inclosure 
somewhat resembles a boot which has been 
worn for many years. Such is the remark- 
able imaginary line which incloses the poetic 
Iberia County, in southwestern Louisiana. 
On its southern border is the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, which sends far into the county an arm 
known as Vermillion Bay. At the entrance 
of this bay, standing on guard against the 
ceaseless beat of the waves and time, is Marsh 
Isle, with oaks o’ergrown—the harbor of ref- 
uge for squatters, who are ever on the alert 
with shot-guns for that fated representative 
of the government who may call to claim the 
lands reserved for the use of the United States 
navy. 

This is a county of less than six hundred 
square miles. It began to acquire history 
nearly a century ago when Lafitte, the pri- 
vateer, made his headquarters here, on Marsh 
Island, devastated land and sea, and buried 
his treasure so effectually that the midnight 
shovel has revealed nothing but salt. Such 
was the discovery of the greatest body of 
crystal salt known, that on the isle of Petit 
Anse, to possess which, a Northern army 
coursed its way across the delta and drove 
out the Confederate troops working at the 
mines. 

Some years before Lafitte came those pe- 
culiar people known in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evan- 
geline’’ and history as Acadians, who took 
possession of the land, some of which the-pri- 
vateer afterward conquered. Only one of the 
10 
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By WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU. 


early Acadians survives who remembers La- 
fitte and the history of his deeds, and he 
glories in the name of Pierre Landry. Iberia 
was not satisfied with its Bayou Teche, Aca- 
dians, and the scenery so gloriously described 
in ‘‘Evangeline,’’ its pirates, its historic 
wars, and salt mines ; it must needs woo from 
the Northland that picturesque and solitary 
representative of serio-comedy, Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson. One half in the delta land, one half 
beyond, almost semi-tropical, swept with 
airs from the Rio Grande, and winds from 
the Gulf, perpetually bathed in a paradisaical 
climate, never wholly under a cloud, quite 
remote from frost, snow, and excessive heat, 
with a romantic past, present, and future, 
Iberia stands conspicuous and alone. 

The first time I ever saw Mr. Jefferson off 
the stage was on a New Orleans ferryboat 
crossing to Algiers. It was on a beautiful 
New Year day, in that mellow yellow of a 
southern winter’s sun when there is no winter 
visible. He wore a long Newmarket ulster and 
an aged silk hat that might have passed as a 
surviving relicof Rip Van Winkle. His face 
was thin, and his cheeks hollowed with that 
wonderful concave curve which distinguishes 
him on the stage. His form was erect, as 
if years have no burdens for him. Major 
Edward A. Burke, then editor of the New 
Orleans 7imes-Democrat, made the presen- 
tation of Colonel Charles Chaille-Long, the 
African explorer, and myself. At the sound 
of the great actor’s voice I seemed carried 
back into other years; it was the peculiar 
accent and expression of words heard so often 
before the footlights when he uttered the 
household phrase, ‘‘I won’t count dat one.’’ 
My mind reverted to’ boyhood, and I seemed 
to see two figures who had made a powerful 
impression on my imagination—Joseph Jef- 
ferson and John M’Cullough. Wheneverthey 
played in my vicinity, I went every night, 
never tiring of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle’’ and 
““Virginius.’’ Night after night I have seen 


from three hundred to five hundred newsboys. 


and bootblacks up in the gallery, listening 
with absorbed intensity, as if in fear that a 
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lamghtesapec. I head the buys talking 
ai. they came downstairs, their faces glow- 
ing with earnest, new-formed purposes, and 
once in a while one with a clinched fist 
echoed the sentiment so often aroused, ‘'! 
will amount to something some day, and I 
ean do it, too."’ Who shall say that these 
personators of grand characters, personated 
grandly, are not to-day responsible in a 
measure for the existence of thousands of 
substantial men who were once poor and half. 
starved members of the human family ? 

The next time I saw Mr. Jefferson was in 
New Orleans, three months later. During 
that time I had passed across the width of 
the States, across Lake Superior, through 
the deep snows of hundreds of miles of pine 
forests, amidst the deepest degrees of temper- 
ature, and fled back to the Southland, glad to 
get another breath of its mild and delicious 
climate. Mardi gras was in progress, ‘but 
Mr. Jefferson kindly invited me to his home, 
and left the city at once with me, a courtesy 
which I appreciated the more because of 
his well-known reluctance to any publicity 
which might be regarded as of his seeking. 

I shall never forget the day when we left 
New Orleans for New Iberia, which is one 
hundred and twenty-five miles to the west on 
the same parallel of latitude. After crossing 
the ferry to Algiers we boarded a train, and 
kept up arunning fire of conversation across 
beautiful plantations, vast rice marshes and 
cypress swamps. The tops of the cypress 
trees were invisible, owing to a marvel- 
ously dense growth of that arch-parasite un- 
scientifically termed the Spanish ‘‘ moss,”’ 
which has given to the cypress the name of 
‘*bearded trees,’’ and is after all, like the mis- 
tletoe, only a parasite, and a very destruct- 
iveone. Gliding swiftly through these abys- 
mal forests, we could look into the intense 
revolving depths of co!ossal beards, only to 
imagine that ten thousand shadows were 
chasing each other until lost in the blending 
cloudbank of dismal shadows beyond. Look 
in opposite mirrors and see something of 
the same picture, a thousand-fold reflected 
down a seeming corridor of mirrors, Stretch 
the imagination indefinitely, and you will 
have the great cypress swamps of Louisiana, 
brilliant below with palmettos and multi- 
colored plants, black-bearded and owl-inhab- 
ited above; while on some fortunate sprig, 
mounting far beyond the forest, whistles 


wesrily the mockiug-bird, with the sunlight 
kissing his bonny gray dress, all uncon- 
scious of the abode of dark spirits and mi- 
asma beneath. 

During the journey to Iberia, Mr. jefferson 
showed himself as a converser quite as inter- 
esting as an actor on the stage. I shall 
always regret that I was unable to take down 
his words. Only once did I attempt to tran- 
scribe his remarks, and that was some days 
after, when he was telling me what he had 
heard the Acadians say of Lafitte, the pri- 
vateer. At the first sign of a note-book he 
precipitately fled for the barns, and I needed 
no repetition of the incident. Although we 
conversed daily on various topics, the dis- 
cussion on the train was nearest the hid- 
den life and thoughts of the man. 

He spoke considerably of Macbeth and the 
different ideas he held of the play from those 
generally accepted. Macbeth, he said, was 
a character who gradually found himself a 
victim of fate. As this belief grew stronger 
with him he came to believe that he must 
blindly obey, and that struggle was useless. 
Hence, Mr. Jefferson believed that Macbeth 
should be played as a man of fate doing acts 
he abhorred. 

I asked Mr. Jefferson why he mingled 
with society so little. He was quite reserved 
on this subject, and only gave his views 
sparingly and with evident reluctance. He 
thought the profession of the actor more 
isolated than other professions, but whether 
by its own act or that of the public he was 
uncertain. Theactor, he observed, confronts 
society with its deeds and misdeeds, and 
hence can not, or does not, mingle with it 
except on invitation, when the inviter must 
take the responsibility. 

In drama it is certainly true that the great 
actors have no social distinction, no society 
leadership; it is only among the lesser 
lights that we find devotees to society, and 
most often these withdraw as they grow 
older. 

As we neared the New Iberia station, I 
asked Mr. Jefferson how he came to settle in 
this part of the world. I gathered that about 
twenty years ago, when playing in New. 
Orleans, he had heard of his present planta- 
tion and visited it. He was charmed, and 
immediately entered into negotiations with 
the owner. He took possession the follow- 


ing year, in 1869. 
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PIERRE LANDRY'S HOUSE, 


I was in a state of curiosity to see what 
could have induced the actor to select a home 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
connections with the outer world. We had 
driven perhaps seven miles across a prairie 
before entering a roadway. At this point 
was a sharp curve through a little settlement 
called ‘‘ The Bridge,’’ where the road crossed 
a stream and we were confronted with a suc- 
cession of barb-wire fences and hedgerows. 
The gates to these were unlocked to admit 
us, and after two miles further travel we 
halted in front of a very large gate in a very 
high and dense osage hedge. Here we passed 
through. Wewere on Jefferson’s plantation, 
Orange Isle, at last. 

I shall never forget the relief I experienced 
at the abrupt and startling change that met 
our view. Everywhere in front of us was the 
most fascinating scene. Orange Isle rose in 
the form of an ellipse. Half way up the rise 
a long hedgerow gracefully protected the 
lawn. On the highest point was the family 
mansion, a huge octagonal structure of one 
story, but very high, white in fresh paint, 
crowned with a large square cupola. The 
house was environed with gigantic live-oaks, 
from which hung sweeping trains of Spanish 
moss, as delicate as a bride’s veil. All this 
we could see on entering the outer gate from 
our commanding elevation. It was still a 
mile distant, across an intervening prairie, 
which we speedily spanned. 


two weeks’ visit at this 
place I forgot the existence 
of an outside world, I think 
1 pay Mr. Jefferson the 
highest compliment on his 
taste in selection of a 
home 

A wide hallway rons 
through the building termi 
nating in the dining-room, 
of equal proportions and 
lying at right angles. In 
the angles at the left were 
the large and commodious 
sleeping apartments ; and 
on the right, the parlors 
and drawing-rooms, The 
house is octagonal in form, 
with but one story, but of 
very large size. 

At the table were several 
guests, artists of high repute. The youngest 
member of the family seemed to think the 
interest centered in himself. This was 
Willie, then so delicate a boy that often the 
only thing he consumed at the table was 
the brain ofasnipe. On this evening Willie 
was particularly voluble, and his father at 
last suppressed him by a single remark, 
showing the inherited sensitiveness of the 
child’s nature. ‘‘ Willie,’’ said the father, 
‘ta little of you goes a long distance this 
evening.’’ 

Mr. Jefferson has two sons on the stage, 
the oldest being his manager. His elder 
daughter by his first wife married the cele- 
brated novelist, Mr. B. L. Farjeon. The 
table-parties at Mr. Jefferson’s are noted for 
his most felicitous outbursts of wit and 
humor. In manner the actor is thoroughly 
simple and unaffected, totally devoid of show 
of all kinds—a man to whom notoriety, hy- 
pocrisy, and fashion about his home are ex- 
ceedingly distasteful. 

Mr. Jefferson’s plantation of nine thousand 
acres is principally devoted to several thou- 
sand cattle. Orange Isle, on which the 
mansion is located, is seventy feet high, and 
covers twenty-five acres. It is a natural rise 
of the shore line of Lake Peigneur, a body 
of water comprising about nine square miles, 
which lies in the rear of the house and not 
far from it. Lafitte is supposed to have 
lived on this so-called island. Asa natural 
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result, many excavations have been madeon 
it in search of possible booty which he may 
have buried. So far nothing has been found, 
not even salt, which exists in enormous 
quantities on the Isle of Petit Anse, only five 
miles away. Quite a hamlet of buildings 
lines the brow of the hill ; to the left of the 
family mansion are the cottages of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s sons, on the right the servants’ 
quarters and barns. Overshading the entire 
island is an immense grove of magnolias and 
live-oaks. Lofty osage shrubs guard the 
houses and grounds from the intrusion of 
cattle. An arched corridor leads from the 
house to the beautiful Lake Peigneur, pass- 
ing through a dome of trees and hanging 
vines, mistletoe, mosses, and gourds. At the 
foot of the hill, and toward the east, is a 
jungle, where the cypress reigns, together 
with the alligator, which makes the night 
weird if not hideous with its unearthly bay- 
ing. Innumerable birds sing their perpetual 
melodies in the breeze-swayed trees. It is 
the unmolested home of the mockers, the 
red-birds, and the song-thrushes, as well as 
many species which migrate hither from the 
North during the so-called winter. The 
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scents of myriad flowers and the fragrance 
of the perennial Gulf climate exquisitely 
pervade the senses. Indoors are delicious 
wines and fruits always awaiting an appe- 
tite. There is an ever-open crib filled with 
oranges, tangerines, and pecans ever inviting 
the guest, and no clocks warn one of the 
passing hours. 

The prairie plateau lying in front of the 
mansion is a picturesque landscape fading 
away into the great salt marshes bordering 
Vermillion Bay, the horizon’s rim showing 
a long silver sheen on the gulf beyond. The 
cattle on the plains yield a profit of ten 
thousand dollars annually. Where the plains 
gradually blend with Lake Peigneur is a 
large slough tenanted with tens of thousands 
of ducks, geese, plover, snipe, and all forms 
of aquatic bird life. Their numbers are only 
reduced sufficiently to supply the table, but 
that gives a pleasant amount of shooting. 
When aroused by birds of prey or gunners 
the birds rise ex masse and seek safety on 
the lake. 

Peigneur is a romantic sheet of water, 
plentifully stocked with fishes and in summer 
swarming with alligators. The alligator 


AMONG THE LIVE-OAKS. 
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does not absolutely disappear even in winter, 
but comes out occasionally to get the news. 
The aquatic jungle on the east shore of the 
lake abounds in deer, and occasionally bears 
and other large game are seen. A lively 
spectacle here is the turkey-buzzard roost, 
where many thousands of these birds roost 
nightly beside cormorants and water-tur- 
keys. There are several varieties of buzzards, 
those with red and white bills and the Cara- 
cara species, the smallest and cock-of-the- 
walk of all buzzards. I saw here also the 
boat-tailed grackle, a blackbird which has a 
long tail like an old-fashioned eave-spout. 
It isa fertile field for a naturalist, and a place 
where some painter should set up his easel 
and forever forget the outside world. 

The morning after our arrival Mr. Jefferson 
invited me into his studio, in the cupola of 
the mansion. Here he soon became so im- 
mersed in his artistic studies that he quite 
forgot his companions, except when he de- 
sired a suggestion or criticism. He first be- 
gan painting in 1876. He had done sketching 
and water-colors from boyhood. When in 
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Paris with his family he began painting 
without lessons, and has continued during 
recreative hours since. 

‘*T ever regret,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ that I did 
not always devote myself to art instead of 
drama, and believe my career would have 
been more successful.’’ 2 

Mr. Jefferson’s dramatic instincts follow 
him unerringly and unconsciously into his 
painting. Everything he paints has dra- 
matic action bordering on the sensational. 
An example is a picture of the bayou near 
the house. In the intense blackness of the 
bayou are three ducks, one having a frog in 
its mouth. “The second has the first by the 
neck trying to shake the frog loose, while 
the third stands ready to seize the amphibian 
when it drops. 

Another realistic effort is that of a back- 
yard of a negro cottage. A clothes-line 
stretches across the yard, on which are the 
results of- the week’s washing, mainly over- 
alls, which show large patches such as one 
most often sees on the comic stage. The 
mother, who has evidently finished her work, 
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MR. JEFFERSON'S PETS. 


is blowing svap-bubbles, and a little pica- 
ninny sits on the ground almost naked, 


catching the bubbles in his mouth. It is a 
clever piece of serio-comedy. 

A third painting of Mr. Jefferson's was 
that of the sheep and the buzzard. A ewe 
lies weak and almost helpless, trying to 
guard her newly-born lamb from a turkey- 
buzzard, which sits threateningly but pa- 
tiently awaiting an opportunity to strike at 
one or the other. The drama is carried to 
the extreme in this picture, and the face of 
the sheep, as if to give more realistic effect, 
is painted with a human expression. The 
artists took exception to the feet of the 
sheep, and Mr. Jefferson, as he was painting 
from pictures of sheep, was advised to go out 
into the fields and try nature. He took the 
suggestion good-naturedly, and the next day 
the sheep enjoyed his society. 

Mr. Jefferson regards his monotypes as his 





best work. He paints unceasingly 

when at leisure, and that, by the 

way, is half of the year. He only 

acts three months in the fall and 

three in the spring, spending the 

winter interim on this plantation, 
and the summer partly on his estate at 
Hohokus, N. J., and partly at his salmon 
reserve at Skiff Lake, Nova Scotia. 

Many little incidents occurred showing 
the sweet nature of the man. None of the 
stock are permitted to be killed because they 
have grown old. I noted particularly an 
aged blind mule which was carefully fed by 
hand. Notwithstanding this kindness it has 
ever been unsafe for friend or foe to get too 
near the heels of this animal. Often I have 
seen Mr. Jefferson carefully approach this 
mule with its breakfast, and feed it from his 
hand, and tell it in a kindly manner what he 
thought of its activity in the rear at the ex- 
pense of his dependents. As the mule was 
deaf as well as blind, these good precepts by 
the greatest serio-comic actor of the age were 
lost. It should be stated, by the way, that 
no one exhibited more alacrity than Mr. 
Jefferson himself to get out of the way when 
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the mule suddenly wheeled or attempted to 
bite. 

The employees are enjoined to keep on the 
lookout for maimed stock, and for animals 
which get mired in the salt marshes ; and 
two men give all their time to protecting 
the numerous cattle, paying special atten- 
tion to the buzzards, which invariably wheel 
above a victim of misfortune. A dredge was 
utilized in the salt marshes to excavate a 
canal several miles long, at a heavy expense, 
merely to give his cattle a chance to occa- 
sionally walk out of the soft mud, where 
they sometimes got mired, to find a rest on 
the bank of the canal. 

The celebrated Bayou Teche runs within 
a short distance to the westward of the Jef- 
ferson plantation. It seems strange that 
Longfellow should have portrayed it so 
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beautifully in ‘‘Evangeline’’ without see- 
ing it. Bayou Teche is one of the arms of 
the delta of the Mississippi. Parts of the 
bayou are specimens of the most exquisite 
stream-life. Little steamers traverse it from 
New Orleans, the live-oaks forming an arch 
above their decks, and the Spanish moss 
drooping down on the dreamer’s head. The 
golden atmosphere is perfumed with deli- 
cious odors of ripe oranges, magnolia buds, 
and a vast garden of roses and blossoms of 
all descriptions. The mocker overhead sings 
all the songs of the woodland repertory, and 
vies with the composers of the arias he mim- 
ics. Here a mill, there a plantation, now an 
Acadian home with its gay-colored dresses, 
then a negro hut and its weird songs, re- 
minding one of the croonings of an Aztec 
mother. 


WORLD. 


By INIGO DEANE. 


On boyhood’s summit radiant he stands 

With heart on fire, and oh! the world he sees: 
Queen-cities throned above vast, pleasant leas, 
The charm of quiet hamlets, and the sands 

Of golden rivers, while far off expands 

The sea—its silences and mysteries ; 

And love's light roseate falling soft o’er these, 
And irised hope arched high o’er all the lands. 


O visions beautiful and hopes sublime! 

Well, well for us that journey wearily 

Through torrid wastes, toward you to turn sometime— 
As toward some fairy isle in memory's sea— 
Forgetting these in dreams of that bright clime 
Where once we roved, heart high and fancy free. 
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A CHINESE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


(PART V.) 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL BY WONG CHIN Foo. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE PRINCE COMES TO THE PALACE OF WU DEAH. 


(A 
»/ HE leaky sam-pan 
“ =6at length drifted to 
the shore at the en- 
trance to the grand 
city of Su Chow, 
and the prince got 
out and waited for 
the full day tocome. 
Li Tan was weary 
and cold, but when 
the sun came up and 
showed him the 
canals running 
through the city in 
every direction like 
ribbons of silver, 
and the gilded peaks 
of the air-piercing 
pagodas, and the 
great shops of 
-~commerce, and 
the grand pal- 
aces of the mer- 
chants, who were richer than 
the kingsof other lands, then 
he forgot all his troubles and 
he said in his heart : 

‘*T shall be master of this and more when 
I come into my kingdom.” 

Then he passed through a high gate, with 
towers on either side, and walked down the 
bank of the Great Yellow River till he came 
to an embattled wall that encompassed the 
parks and palace of Wu Deah, who was the 
richest merchant in all the land, and also 
a cousin of the empress Wu Chih Tien. 

Now, the heart of Wu Deah was hard and 
cruel, so that he was hated by the poor peo- 
ple of Su Chow. 

In his wonderful park there grew the 


trees and fruits and flowers of every land. 
Here were also to be found all the birds of 
rarest song, and in huge cages were all the 
beasts, tame and wild, from every clime. 

And he had caused lakes to be dug, on 
which floated many boats, and in which were 
mirrored islands, pagoda-covered and of rare 
beauty. And here, too, he caused mountains 
to be piled up, and from their crests all the 
glories of the great city could be seen. 

On the top of this wall armed men kept 
guard, so that the poor could not enter. But 
here and there in the wall there were open- 
ings covered with glasses of many colors, 
through which the people were permitted to 
gazé at the wonderful things within. 

But the children who came could each look 
through one glass only, and the same chil- 
dren were barred from coming back a second 
time on the same day, and this Wu Deah 
ordered for his own pleasure. 

He liked to watch the children from the 
walls. 

One boy would call out : 

“Oh! I see a blue dog playing under a 
blue tree, and the tree is laden with blue 
figs.’’ 

Then another would say : 

‘* No; the dog is red, and so are the figs 
and the tree, and all the grass and flowers 
are red as blood.”’ 

Another would swear by his life that the 
dog, like the tree and fruit, was green, or 
yellow—all depending on the color of the 
glass through which he looked. 

Then, as the boys could not agree, they 
would fall to and beat each other, whereat 
Wu Deah would be greatly delighted, and 
moved to loud mirth. 

The palace of Wu Deah, which was set in 
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the midst of this great park, cost three 
million taels.* It was built of the rarest 
stones to be found in all the empire, and 
men said that it was grander than the abode 
of Wu Chih Tien at Chung Ang. 

This palace was so large that the eye 
could not take it all in at once. The roof 
was of many shapes, corresponding with the 
changing forms of the walls beneath, and, 
instead of tiles, it was covered with plates of 
silver and fine porcelain in the form of great 
birds whose wings and tails were spread out 
and interlocked. 

The entrance to this grand palace was 
through a forest of malachite columns, about 
which were twined golden wreaths and the 
forms of beautiful women. 

At the entrance to the main hall there was 
a great fountain, that leaped up to a roof 
that was made of colored lights, resembling 
rainbows, which fell away from the center, 
where a great globe glowed like the half- 
veiled sun. 

And there were pillars of purple porphyry 
about the fountain, and on them were carved 
the figures of fish. On the walls there were 
tablets of green jade set in beds of yellow 
marble, and on them were inscribed in letters 


of gold the wise sayings of Con Fu Chee, 
one of which read : 

‘*Only the fool gathers wealth which he 
must leave; but the wise man makes rich the 
soul, that lives beyond death.’’ 

And all the chambers and halls in the 
palace were even more beautiful than that at 


the entrance. And Wu Deah had an army 
of servants and slaves to care for the palace ; 
but to enjoy it there were only himself, his 
wife, and his daughter, Wu Ling Kean. 

Back of the palace there were rows of low 
buildings, in which the slaves and servarits 
slept. Here dwelt also Sho Kai and her 
mother, Sho Ti. 

Sho Kai was very beautiful, and her heart 
was good. Her mother, Sho Ti, was the 
sister of Wu Deah, but she was a widow and 
very poor. 

Wu Deah made his sister and her daugh- 
ter live with the servants, and some people, 
who wished to flatter him, said how good a 
man he was to care for these poor people, 
and to let them dwell within his beautiful 
park. 


* About four million five hundred thousand dollars. 
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Every one thought Sho Kai and her 
mother ought to be very happy; but they 
were not, for the heart needs to be fed as well 
as the sight. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HOW THE PRINCE MET WU DEAH, AND WHAT 
FOLLOWED IT. 


As the prince walked along, he would 
have looked through one of the glasses at the 
park, but he had heard of the fierce-eyed 
men on the walls. 

At length he came to the main gate, which 
was of bronze, and on it was the inscription, 
‘“Wu Deah bids his exalted friends welcome 
to his humble abode.”’ 

Above the gate there were great bronze 
dragons, from whose mouths there hung a sil- 
ver gong, and on this visitors beat when they 
wished to enter the park. 

With wonder in his eyes, Li Tan was look- 
ing up at the great dragons, when there came 
that way a short, stout man, who held his 
chin very high, and who was clad in the 
richest silks. 

When this man saw Li Tan in his swine- 
herd’s dress, he called out to him : 

‘*Slave, why do you not kow-tow ?”’ + 

‘“*To whom must I kow-tow?”’ asked Li 
Tan proudly. 

‘‘ To me.” 

‘** But I know you not.’’ : 

‘*You know me not!’’ roared Wu Deah, 
and his eyes looked as if they must pop out 
of his head, he was so very much surprised. 

‘*No, I know you not,’’ said Li Tan. 

‘*Did you never hear of Wu Deah, of Su 
Chow?”’ . 

** Never.”’ 

‘Where do you come from that you never 
heard of Wu Deah?”’ 

‘*T come from where swineherds live in the 
mountains. I am searching fora master who 
will give me work,’’ said Li Tan. 

‘“What can you do besides caring for 
swine?’’ asked Wu Deah. 

‘*T can write and play the flute.’’ 

‘*T much fear that you are also given to 
lying ; but then one should expect nothing 
better from a swineherd. Have you a 
father ? ’’ 


+A salutation performed by kneeling and touching the 
forehead to the ground at the superior’s feet. 








‘* He is dead.” 

‘* And your mother?”’ 

‘* She is also dead.”’ 

‘* Any brothers or sisters ?’’ 

* ie," 

‘* Any friends ?’’ 

‘Only a few, and they are far away,’’ 
sighed Li Tan. 

‘* Now, swineherd, I will make a bargain 
with you.”’ 

‘* What is it?” 

“If you will pledge yourself to work for 
me for five years, I will give you fine rai- 
ment, plenty of food, and a nice bed where 
my slaves sleep ; and when your time is up 
I will give you a new suit of clothes and five 
taels ; and then you will be a very rich man 
—for a swineherd.”’ 

Now when Wu Deah had said this, Li Tan 
chanced to.look up, and he saw in the dis- 
tance the two Tartar peddlers whose sam-pan 
he had taken, and fearing that they would 
find him and punish him, he turned his back 
to them and said quickly : 

‘‘T will do as you say; take me to your 
hom: at once.’ 

Then Wu Deah opened the gate, and the 
two passed in ; and when the gate was closed 
again Li Tan heard on the other side the 
angry shouting of the Tartars. 

Wu Deah led Li Tan to the servants’ house, 
and here he called a very large man with 
one eye, and, pointing Li Tan to him, he 
said : 


WU CHIH TIEN, THE CELESTIAL EMPRESS. 





‘* Beat this youth until he has learned to 
kow-tow.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


LI TAN SUFFERS FOR HIS PRIDE. 


Now Wu Deah kept the big man with one 
eye to beat the servants and slaves who dis- 
pleased him, and as he chose to be displeased 
with them very often, the big man with one 
eye would have been often weary had he not 
liked the work. 

Li Tan did not shrink back because of his 
dread of suffering, but because he was a 
prince, and shuddered at the thought of being 
touched by the rough hand of a slave, so 
he called out to Wu Deah, who had turned 
away : 

‘Hold, master, and I will kow-tow.”’ 

But Wu Deah held up his chin and was 
deaf. 

Then the one-eyed slave brought a whip of 
many cords, and having commanded Li Tan 
to remove his coat of untanned skin—the 
same he had received in exchange from the 
foolish swineherd—he said : 

‘Now, kow-tow to me before I strike.’’ 

‘* Strike !’’ cried Li Tan, and he folded his 
arms. ‘‘Strike! but I will not kow-tow toa 
slave !”’ 

Then strong and fast fell the whip till its 
hard cords were covered with blood, but Li 
Tan made tight his lips and gave no sign of 




















the pain he suffered in body and still more 
in soul. 

At length his eyes closed, and he fell on the 
ground like one dead; then the one-eyed 
giant wiped his whip on the sleeve of his 
coat and walked away. 

Then there came by a servant with a tender 
heart, and he lifted Li Tan up in his arms, 
and he would have taken the poor youth to 
his own quarters had not Wu Deah seen 
him and called out : 

“ Put the slave in the dungeon, and there 
keep him till he has learned to kow-tow as 
well as yourself.”’ 

And as the man dared not disobey, he car- 
ried Li-Tan into a dark, damp room, and, 
having laid him on a ragged rug, he placed 
a pitcher of water by his side and went softly 
and sadly out. 

When Li Tan recovered his senses he 
blamed himself for not having sought death 
in the battle with Wu Chih Tien, and his 
heart grew bitter against the gods who had 
forsaken him. 

After a time the servant who meant to be 
kind came into the dark room, and he placed 
beside Li Tan some cold cabbage and rice, 
and he gave him to drink cool water sweet- 
ened with honey, and he whispered : 

‘* Be not cast down, good friend, for there 
are those who have witnessed your sufferings, 
and whose hearts go out to you.”’ 

Now it came about that Sho Kai and her 
mother, who were working in the great 
kitchen near the servants’ quarters at the 
time, saw Wu Deah leading the youth in, 
and the young girl was much touched by 
the sad beauty of his face. 

And when the cruel blows fell upon his 
back and he did not cry, Sho Kai wept for 
him, and she clung to her mother and turned 
her eyes away. 

Much work made Sho Kai’s mother always 
weary when darkness came, so that this 
night she would have gone to bed, to forget 
her misery in sleep, had not the girl said : 

‘‘Let us take hot tea and sweet bread to 
the handsome young stranger, and also the 
balm which you make for the soothing of 
wounds.’’ 

‘“Wu Deah will be angry,’’ said the 
mother. 


‘‘They are fools who tell their thoughts 
or show all their acts to a tyrant,’’ said Sho 
Kai. 
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Then the mother was convinced ; and the 
two, like messengers of the gods, stole 
softly out and made their way to the 
wounded youth in the dungeon. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


SHO KAI AND HER MOTHER NURSE LI TAN. 


WHEN Li Tan heard steps on the dungeon 
floor he closed his eyes, for he feared that 
it was Wu Deah or the big one-eyed man 
coming again. 

Next he heard whispers, then a voice, 
sweet and low as the music of reeds, say- 
ing : 

‘*Oh, mother, I fear me the beautiful 
youth is dead !”’ 

Then Li Tan looked up, and he saw a 
woman bending over him with a lamp in 
her hand, and by his side knelt a girl of 
about his own age; and he forgot his great 
pain in the presence of her wondrous 
beauty. 

‘* We are friends,’’ said Sho Kai, ‘‘ and we 
would heal thy wounds and banish thy 
sorrows.”’ 

‘‘T thank you for kindness I did not 
expect to find in so grand a place,’’ said Li 
Tan. 

‘‘And if you will drink the hot tea, and 
partake of the bread while I am bathing your 
wounds and covering them with ointment,”’ 
said Sho Kai’s mother, ‘‘you will sleep 
better ; and that you may do so, we have 
brought you shawls to lie on.”’ 

Then he ate, though he was not hungry; 
and the presence of Sho Kai made the dun-. 
geon more beautiful to the youth than the 
grandest room in Wu Deah’s palace ; and at 
the touch of her soft, cool hand all his pain 
was gone. 

And if Sho Kai had known that he was 
a great prince and the heir to the throne of 
the Tong emperors, she could not have been 
more tender in her bearing. 

As they rose to leave, she said : 

‘‘My mother and I must visit thee by 
stealth ; but every night till thou art well 
we shall be here.’’ 

And when they were gone Li Tan said to 
himself : 

‘*T bow humbly to the gods, who have not 
forsaken me.’’ 

Yet, when the morning came, the fever 
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“SLAVE, WHY DO YOU NOT KOW-TOW?” 


demon had seized upon Li Tan and stolen 
his mind. 

And he tossed upon his cot and he called 
himself a prince, and he shouted for Gen- 
eral Mah and Ta Teen to press the battle 
on every side; but those who heard him 
touched their foreheads and whispered : 

‘It is the fever demon that is talking.”’ 

Every night as soon as it was dark Sho 
Kai and her mother came to him, and they 
nursed him till the fever demon fled from 


their love, and Li Tan opened his eyes and 
knew them. 

One night, when he was getting strong 
enough to sit up, Sho Kai’s mother said: 
‘* The danger is past, you must not return.’’ 

But Sho Kai had happy dreams in her heart, 
and even when the time came when she could 
not go to Li Tan she would watch for him, 
and the day in which she saw him would be 
bright, though black clouds hid the sun. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MURDER OF PHILIP SPENCER. 


By GAIL 


HAMILTON. 


Par’ I. 


sic. HEN, in Decem- 

A= ber, 1842, the 

United States 

man-of-wdr 

Somers arrived 

off the harbor 

of New York, 

' for some unex- 

plained reason a mystery hung over her 

arrival. She remained outside for two days, 

but sent on shore an officer of the vessel, 

a nephew of the commander, a boy of sev- 

enteen, who at once hastened to Washing- 

ton, bearing a sealed report to the Secretary 

of the Navy, but giving out also on his 
way ominous hints of fearful tidings. 

Arrived in Washington, the report was 

immediately printed, and thence flew over 

the land. It was ofa nature to fly. 


Its purport was that a wide and most 
murderous mutiny had been stirred up on 
board the ship by Philip Spencer, son of 


the Secretary of War, and a midshipman of 
the Somers, and that the commander had 
met the emergency with the most courageous 
promptness by hanging young Spencer at 
the yard-arm. Two associates of lower rank 
but of equal guilt had suffered the same 
penalty. With their dying breath they 
had confessed their guilt and owned their 
punishment just. 

More dreadful tidings never wrung a 
father’s heart or convulsed a nation’s capital. 
The completeness and the suddenness left 
love not a ray of hope. The men were 
hanged ; there was no retrieve. They had 
confessed their guilt ; there was no defense. 
‘‘You have read,’’ wrote Wm. H. Seward, 
then governor of New York, ‘‘the awful 
calamity that has befallen the Spencers. 
Was ever a blow more appalling? I, of 
course, knew Philip only as friends know our 
children. I should as soon have expected a 
deer to ravage a sheepfold. There are all 
manner of reports from Washington concern- 
ing the manner in which the parents receive 
this last sad blow, but I have no curiosity 
on the subject. I know that nature has 


given no firmness to resist the immediate 
shock to the mother ; but time may heal and 
obliterate the wound. The card which Mr. 
Spencer has published (or rather his com- 
munication) shows that his iron nerves were 
proof.’’ 

His nerves had need be of iron. The hor- 
rible news broke upon him and upon all 
the world at once. It was only on Saturday 
that the messenger brought it. There were 
no telegrams, no premonitory, preparatory 
hints. His boy was hanged—had been a 
fortnight dead. That was the first hint as 
well as the first announcement. Under the 
shadow of this ghastly fact, the father ex- 
amined the papers presented by the man 
who had hung him. His iron nerves did 
not fail. His clear mind caught the case 
instantly. By Tuesday he had mastered the 
legal points leading up to the execution at 
sea ; he had discerned the carefully laid ma- 
chinery to justify that execution, on shore ; 
he had heard the rising of public opinion, 
rising responsive to the keynote given by 
the commander ; and he was ready to speak, 
and did speak, for his lost son. Nor did he 
forget that son’s humble companions. With 
a calmness which, under the circumstances, 
was marvelous ; with a trust in hiscountry’s 
sense of right which, considering the issue, 
is most pathetic ; with a self command which 
can not be too much commended,—he sought, 
not to pervert or to prejudice the truth, but 
to stem the current of falsehood ; not to pre- 
vent a severe, but to stay a hasty judgment ; 
not to avert, but to secure justice. 

The appeal—I know not why—was vain. 
The examination, strange to say, was fruit- 
less. Was it that there was something so 
captivating to the American people in the 
idea of hanging the son of a Cabinet officer, 
that they utterly refused to be balked by so 
unimportant a question as whether he de- 
served hanging? Mr. Seward further says, 
in a letter of December 25 : 

‘* Weed writes from Washington that Mrs. 
Spencer is heartbroken, and her husband 
scarcely less. Weed says that the papers sent 
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THE COMMANDER MARCHED AT THE HEAD OF HIS CREW 


to Washington do not show a necessity for 
the execution, and that the conduct of the 
commander as ascertained from these papers 
appears to have been cowardly and murder- 


ous. This may all be, and yet the name and 
fame of Spencer be as irretrievable as his life.”’ 

The commander left no stone unturned to 
continue and to deepen the impression so 
successfully begun. When his version of 
the deed—the only version possible, since 
they who should have given the other side 
had been cast dead into the Atlantic Ocean 
—was well and widely spread abroad, and 
the public mind was thus properly prepared, 
he brought his vessel into port, and marched 
direct, at the head of his crew, in solemn 
procession, to a church, and returned thanks 
to God for a great deliverance. This com- 
pleted the popular subjugation. A com- 
mander so religious, brave enough to execute 
justice even upon the son of a high govern- 


TO A CHURCH. 


ment official; a report teeming with bold 
assertions of guilt by the commander, and 
with boldly asserted confessions of guilt by 
the offenders,—carried all before them. Pub- 
lic opinion could not resist so much piety 
combined with so much positivism. A court 
of inquiry justified the commander’s course. 
A court-martial—to which two eminent law- 
yers, Charles O’Conor and Benjamin F. 
Butler, sent from New York by the father 
to defend his son’s reputation, were denied 
access—failed to condemn the deed; and 
Philip Spencer has passed into history as 
the typical bad boy of the highest stat‘on, 
earning the gallows by the worst crimes ; 
the commander of the Somers, as the typical 
Spartan captain deaf to the blandishments of 
power, and averting awful danger by heroic 
decision, promptness, and energy. 

In the name of truth, which is eternal ; of 
justice to the dead, which is the highest 
duty that can devolve upon the living ; the 
verdict of history should be reversed, and 
everywhere it should betold and known that 
Philip Spencer and his two companions 
were illegally and unjustifiably put to death, 
absolutely innocent of the crimes wherewith 
they were charged. 
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The proof of this is contained in the pub- 
lic and printed records of the court-martial, 
where it lives, vital and irrefragable, to con- 
found the unjust judgment that defied its 
witness nearly fifty years ago. 

Of the crew—numbering one hundred and 
twenty—on board the Somers, ninety-six 
were apprentice-boys under age. The brig 
had crossed the Atlantic, and was on her 
return, within a few days of St. Thomas 
where she was ordered to stop, and within 
a few hours of several other friendly ports, 
when the purser’s steward revealed to the 
commander, through the lieutenant, the 
tidings of a mutiny. 

His story was, that on the evening before, 
November 25th, Mr. Spencer had invited 
him to get up on the booms, and then sud- 
denly addressed him : ‘‘Do you fear death? 
Do you fear a dead man? Are you afraid to 
kill a man?”’’ The steward then took an 


oath of secrecy, and Mr. Spencer informed 
him that he was leagued with about twenty 
of the crew to murder the commander and 
officers, seize the vessel, throw the small 
boys overboard, proceed to the Isle of Pines, 
and there bring on board one who was 
familiar with piracy and ready to join them, 


and thence cruise the high seas over, tak- 
ing every vessel they could, and murdering 
every crew they took. 

The written plan of this pretty project 
Mr. Spencer had put in the back part of his 
As proof he desired the steward to 
The steward did feel of it and 
heard it rattle. This is the nearest we come 
to the mutiny. None of the evidence ever 
got beyond rattle. 

When this blood-curdling narrative was 
told before the court-martial, the judge-ad- 
vocate asked the steward : 

‘* Did you tell Mr. Spencer he was taking 
a large job on hand with twenty men?’”’ 

‘*T did not.”’ 

‘‘When Mr. Spencer told you he intended 
to make a scuffle some night, call Mr. Rog- 
ers and throw him overboard, did you tell 
him that it would be likely to rouse the men 
and prevent him from going on with his plan, 
which he told you was to open the arm- 
chest and distribute the contents to the men, 
and station the men at the hatches, and pro- 
ceed in person to the cabin to murder the 
commander and the officers, and of slewing 
the two after guns round so as to rake the 


cravat. 
feel of it. 
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deck, and to call up the crew, to select those 
to be thrown overboard——’’ but here the 
commander interposed. He had the sagacity 
to see that his carefully planned mutiny 
could not stand these penetrating questions, 
and the court-martial sustained the com- 
mander’s objection. 

The commander at the time took as com- 
mon-sense a view of the tale as did the judge- 
advocate afterward. The lieutenant testi- 
fied that he ‘‘ took it very coolly, said the 
vessel was in a good state of discipline, and 
expressed his doubts as to the truth of the 
report.’”’ The judge-advocate cross-ques- 
tioned the lieutenant : 

‘‘When the commander told you he 
doubted the truth of the existence of a mu- 
tiny, because the crew of the brig was in 
good discipline, did you then gainsay that 
opinion of his as to the discipline of the 
ship?’’ 

‘*T don’t recollect what remark I made. I 
asked him if I should see the steward and 
get from him the truth of the story.”’ 

That is, the lieutenant did not remember 
his remark, and immediately proceeded to 
report it! But he did not gainsay the good 
condition of the ship. 

The commander himself officially reports 
that the tale ‘‘seemed to me so monstrous, 
so improbable, that I could not forbear treat- 
ing it with ridicule. I was under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Spencer had been reading pi- 
ratical stories, and had amused himself with 
the steward.’’ 

The commander’s paper mutiny grew so 
rapidly under his fertile imagination that by 
the time he stood before the court-martial it 
had not only spread over the whole voyage, 
but had begun even before the brig left New 
York ; and if the court-martial had lasted 
long enough there is no reason why it should 
not have been wrought in with the timbers 
at the building of the ship. But Philip 
Spencer’s mutiny is thus proved to have 
given no sign of existence till the evening 
of November 25, when they were near sev- 
eral safe harbors, and when he voluntarily 
and most melodramatically communicated 
it himself to the steward without any previ- 
ous precautionary sounding of the steward 
regarding his disposition toward the com- 
mander, or discontent with his position, or 
inclination to a life of piracy. 

At ten o’clock in the morning this wild 
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**ARE YOU AFRAID TO KILL A MAN:” 


project seemed justly ridiculous; seemed 
exactly what it was, the crude invention of 
a boyish fancy that had probably fed some- 
what freely on the dime novels of that day. 


By five o’clock in the afternoon it had be- 
come ‘‘ fearful,’? and Spencer was arrested, 
put in double irons, and forbidden to speak 
to any of the crew on pain of death. How 
far had the mutiny advanced in those few 


hours? Notoneinch. All the mutiny that 
ever was, ever had been, or ever gave sign of 
being on board the ill-starred ship until her 
thrice-accursed decks went down beneath the 
shuddering seas, was the mutiny that came 
from the mouth of the purser’s steward. 
After the report of his communication 
with the purser’s steward, Spencer became 
properly enough an object of the closest 
scrutiny. The lieutenant was ordered to 
watch Mr. Spencer narrowly, and this is 
what he saw. About two o'clock Mr. Spen- 
cer was in the foretop alone, ‘‘ apparently in 
deep thought!’’ A short time afterward the 
lieutenant discovered Green iu the foretop 
with Spencer. He does not tell us their oc- 
cupation, but the commander’s report, made 
after the execution, after the ship had come 
into port, and when the commander was 
bendins every energy to justify his action, 
and therefore to make out Spencer’s case as 
bad as possible, says that Green was en- 
gaged in the piratical operation of tattooing 


love-devices on Spencer’s arm—the 
ravaging arm which was to hew 
down some dozens of human beings 
before a week was out! A while 
after, he had come down from the 
foretop and was on the Jacob’s lad- 
der, and, says the lieutenant, ‘‘ he 
kept staring at me for near a min- 
ute with the most infernal expres- 
sion I have ever beheld on a human 
face; IT SATISFIED ME OF HIS 
GUILT.’’ The lieutenant was the 
oldest man on the ship next to the 
commander. With all his senses 
on the alert, he heard no word of 
mutiny among the crew, he found 
no accomplices, detected no plans, 
saw no preparations; but in one 
look of Spencer's eyes, lasting less 
than a minute, he saw a United 
States man-of-war turned into a 
pirate, her officers murdered, her 
small boys thrown overboard, pack- 
et-ships robbed, and an indefinite num- 
ber of American girls sailing away, in 
the commander’s imaginative dialect, ‘‘ the 
brides of pirates.’’ It appears upon evidence 
that poor Spencer had a cast in one eye, 
for which an operation had been performed. 
This may have lent devastation to the glance 
which he cast upon the lieutenant ; but that 
gentleman was psychological rather than 
physiological in his observations, and he in- 
stantly reported to the commander and ad- 
vised arrest. The commander also had not 
been idle. He, too, considered that duty 
required him to be on his guard, and he 
thus made the discovery that Spencer had 
‘* passed the day rather sullenly in one cor- 
ner of the steerage, as was his usual custom, 
engaged in examining a small piece of pa- 
per, and writing upon it with his pencil, and 
occasionally finding relaxation in working 
with a penknife at the tail of a devil-fish, 
one of which he had formed into a sliding 
ring for his cravat.’’ 

Though they were but a few days from St. 
Thomas, and the mutiny was to be accom- 
plished before reaching St. Thomas, the com- 
mander finds it quite reasonable—not to say 
suspicious—that the mutinous arm should 
be nerving itself for slaughter with love-de- 
vices and cravat-rings. He does not see that 
the very things which he alleges as proofs of 
guilt are almost incontestable proofs of inno- 
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cence. A boy who sits whittling all day in 
a corner on Saturday can not be at the same 
time stirring up a wholesale mutiny for 
Sunday. 

But while the lieutenant’s ‘‘ eagle eye’’ was 
perched so portentously on the Jacob's ladder, 
speaking in the commander’s fashion, and 
while the commander himself was watching 
the bloody pirate sullenly whittling out 
cravat-rings, both were pursuing their re- 
searches elsewhere. The lieutenant reported 
that Mr. Spencer had once been seen in the 
wardroom examining a chart of the West 
Indies. As they were close upon the West 
Indies, where they intended to put in for 
supplies, this seems not inexplicable on 
natural grounds. He had asked a question 
about the Isle of Pines. The commander 
does not tell us what the question was, but 
he takes care to tell us that the answer ‘“‘in- 
formed him that it was a place much fre- 
quented by pirates,’ from which we infer 
that Spencer’s informant, the surgeon, one 
of the seven officers who afterward signed 
Spencer’s death-warrant, knew more about 
the Isle of Pines and piracy than did Spen- 
cer himself! He had given money to some 
of the crew.* The only ones named by the 
commander are Small and Cromwell, the two 
who were hanged with him. Thesum given 
to Small is not named, but it was given 
to him before they started on the voyage. 
Fifteen dollars was what he gave Cromwell 
—a rather small capital on which to start 
so large a piratical business ; but it appeared 
before the court-martial that Spencer gave 
this money openly to Cromwell, saying: 
“This money won't be good, I suppose, 
where we are going !’’ 

‘“No,”’ said Cromwell. ‘‘It will be good 
for you when you get home !’’—a very good 
answer fora man of thirty-five to make to 
a careless spendthrift of eighteen. 

‘‘Cromwell,’’ continued Spencer, ‘‘ what 
would you do with it, if you had it?”’ 

‘‘ When we get in, I will send it home to 
my wife.’’ 

Yet, standing by Cromwell’s lifeless body, 
the commander declared that this fifteen 
dollars ‘‘had bought him ’’ for murder and 
piracy. 

If the incident proves anything, it proves 
that they did not intend to turn pirate, but 
to go into port, and that the money was not 
for murder, but for marriage gifts. 

II 
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The other money which Spencer gave the 
crew was a little change flung around the 
deck two or three times, for the fun of seeing 
the boys scramble for it ! 

He had given tobacco to the crew, which 
was against orders ; but so, before the court- 
martial it appeared, had ‘‘ often ’’ done the 
commander's kinsman, the acting master, 
one of the seven who afterward signed Spen- 
cer’s death-warrant ; and he had given it to 
one of the worst of the mutineers, the one 
who, according to the commander’s report, 
was to make away with all his competitors 
and rise to command. Moreover, Spencer 
had given the tobacco openly before others, 
and had bought it openly of the purser, who 
afterward condemned him to death, and had 
given it to the petty officers, and apparently 
to all who happened to be standing by at the 
time. In the purser’s testimony, it appeared 
also that Spencer had given to another of his 
executioners, the lieutenant, a pipe shortly 
after they left Monrovia,—about two weeks 
before his arrest, less than three before his 
execution. 

‘‘ Was it a handsome article? ’’ asked the 
judge-advoeate. 

‘“‘T had no fault to find of it,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘It was made of ivory, out of a 
whale’s tooth, by the carpenter’s mate.”’ 

The lieutenant did not pretend that Mid- 
shipman Spencertried to corrupt him with the 
gift of an ivory pipe. Why should his small 
gifts to others have been loaded with any 
more sinister significance? Philip Spencer 
seems to have been a careless, generous boy, 
with a boy’s interest in jack-knife curiosi- 
ties, and a boy’s lavish way of bestowing 
right and left whatever he had in hand. 
Since the world was made was never such a 
thing seen, and never may the sun shine 
upon such a sight again, as a boy’s unthink- 
ing and amiable prodigality reckoned against 
him for a capital crime, and visited upon 
him with a shameful death ! 

He had also thrown his jawbone out of 
joint, and played with accuracy and elegance 
a variety of airs on it, which must have been 
mutiny against nature and murder of music, 
but could not have endangered the brig or 
seduced the crew. He had drawn a picture 
of a brig with a black flag, and asked a mid- 
shipman what he thought of it, But it ap- 
peared before the court-martial that during 
the voyage the Somers had supposed herself 
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chased by a cruiser, and her decks had been 
cleared for action. This was undoubtedly 
one of the commander's panics, for Crom- 
well, who was thirty-five years old and a 
man with ‘‘no nonsense about him,’’ did 
not believe in the pirate, and it was brought 
up against him as a ‘‘mutinous manner,”’ 
that he said upon this occasion that ‘‘ there 
was a d——d sight of humbug about noth- 
ing. He had been aboard of a vessel when 
shot had been fired, and not half so much 
noise about it.”’ 

It may or may not have been an occasion 
for terror, but it accounts for the talk about 
pirates. It appears that the men thought a 
cruiser was chasing them, taking them for 
pirates ; that the Somers’s masts raked a good 
deal, making her look like a pirate, and the 
seamen often spoke of it and remarked that 
by her fast sailing she was fitted to be a pirate. 
All talk and all drawings of pirates are thus 
innocently and naturally accounted for. 

Spencer had also told a midshipman’s 
fortune, and predicted for him a violent and 
speedy death; but the same midshipmarr 
testified that telling fortunes was a com- 
mon amusement among them, and Spencer 
had not only said he was to die, but to die 
as a gambler. 

Mr. Spencer was charged with having 
corrupted the wardroom steward to steal 
brandy, on which he had occasionally got 
drunk when secure from observation: to 
which it need only be said that the sole 
authority for this is the steward who stole 


the brandy ; that Spencer never heard the’ 


accusation till he was on the gallows, and 
then the commander admits that Spencer 
was ‘‘startled,’’ and promptly and flatly 
denied it; and that the lieutenant himself 
testifies that he never saw him under the 
influence of liquor but once, when he dined 
with the wardroom ‘‘ by my invitation.”’ 

It was very wrong for him to be ever under 
the influence of liquor, but there are men in 
Washington to-day, with gold straps on 
their shoulders and gold lacings on their 
breast for honorable service in the war of the 
rebellion, who are known by their associ- 
ates to be sometimes under the influence of 
liquor; and one of the best and largest of 
our religious newspapers lately said that 
the country has no better man for the 
Presidency than a man who is known to 
be a great deal oftener ‘‘ under the influence 
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of liquor’’ than was ever reported of Philip 
Spencer. 

Indeed, it appeared before the court-martial 
that the lieutenant was in the habit of deal- 
ing out wine and brandy at his pleasure both 
to seamen and officers. If Philip Spencer 
had a weakness for liquor, and if drunken- 
ness were a proof of mutiny, would it not 
have been wiser and kinder in his superior 
officer to withhold him from, rather than 
lead him into. temptation ? 

But in his investigations the commander 
had found, alas! that ‘‘servile in his inter- 
course with me, when among the crew he 
loaded me with blasphemous vituperations.”’ 
In short, and not to put too fine a point upon 
it, the commander learned during that fate- 
ful day, between ten in the morning and 
five o’clock in the afternoon, that Philip 
Spencer had been heard by some of the crew 
to call him ‘‘a damned old humbug.’’ And 
if Spencer had been a graduate of Harvard 
University and a member of the old school 
Presbyterian Church in good and regular 
standing, he could not have selected a char- 
acterization theologically and biographically 
more accurate; for at that time the com- 
mander was not a murderer. He was simply 
and only what Spencer was clever enough to 
discern and reckless enough to call him. 

I am far from defending the use of the 
inadmissible word; but if it were made a 
capital offense, every lamp-post would droop 
with tolerably respectable men. Even the 
lieutenant was obliged to admit before the 
court-martial that he himself sometimes 
swore ; and in comparison with the odor of 
the commander’s piety I not only admit, 
but avow, that Philip Spencer’s profaneness 
seems like a perfume from Paradise. 

Stung by the wound to his self-love, the 
commander turned his attention to his own 
breast for proofs of Spencer’s guilt. He in- 
stantly remembered that before they started 
from New York he had not thought Spencer 
good enough to mess with his four young 
relatives, and had suggested that he get him- 
self transferred to the Grampus. But at the 
time he urged the transfer upon Commodore 
Perry, he gave no other reason than the 
comfort of the young officers, who would 
otherwise be overcrowded ! 

The lieutenant confirms this by swearing 
that he thought it was best Spencer should 
not sail on the Somers,—‘‘ for we had no ac- 
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MR. SPENCER, THAT YOU ASPIRE TO THE 
COMMAND OF THE Somers.” 


“I LEARN, 


commodations in the steerage ; we could not 
make him comfortable.’’ It is as clear as 
the day. When the commander applied to 


Commodore Perry to remove Spencer to the 
Grampus, he urged it ‘‘on the score of the 


comfort of the young officers.’’ It was 
only before the court-martial that he did 
it because Spencer was ‘‘ base."’ 

Having at this late day discovered that he 
had discovered Spencer’s baseness before he 
sailed, ‘‘I endeavored to review the conduct 
of Mr. Spencer throughout thecruise. I had 
observed that he had very little intercourse 
with the officers, that he was exceedingly 
intimate with the crew; I had noticed the 
interchange of a passing joke, as individuals 
passed by him, a smile never seen but on 
such occasions, a strange flashing of the 
eye.”’ 

That unlucky eye again! It had ‘‘satis- 
fied’’ the lieutenant. It now determined his 
commander. For this was all. ‘‘ These rec- 
ollections,’’ says he in the very next breath— 
and I have named them all—‘‘ these recollec- 
tions ’’—the intimacy with thecrew, the joke, 
the smile, the flashing of the eye—all mirth 
and vivacity ; not a sign of discontent, in- 
subordination, mutiny, could the commander 
summon—‘‘ these recollections, added to what 
had been revealed to me ’'—that is, the chart, 
and the tattooing, and the jaw-music—“‘ de- 
termined me to make sure of his person.”’ 
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I name again the reasons alleged by the 
commander, before the court-martial, for 
Philip Spencer’s arrest. They comprise 
everything that could be gathered from 
memory during the whole cruise, and every- 
thing that could be observed after the charge, 
under the closest scrutiny, stimulated by the 
strong motive in the commander's mind of 
saving his own life and honor, namely : 

Intimacy with the crew, as seen by the 
interchange of a passing joke as individuals 
passed by him, by a smile, by a flashing of 
the eye ; 

Drawing a picture of a brig with a black 
flag, and asking another boy what he 
thought of it ; 

Throwing his jawbone out of joint and 
making music upon it ; 

Giving away trinkets and throwing away 
pennies ; ; 

Whittling cravat-rings ; 

Writing with a pencil on paper ; 

Tattooing love-devices ; 

Telling fortunes ; 

Staring ; 

Calling the commander a damned old hum- 
bug. 

Such deeds committed by a boy deter- 
mined the commander to make sure at once 
of his person. 

‘*T approached Mr. Spencer, and said to him: 

‘«*T learn, Mr. Spencer, that you aspire to 
the command of the Somers.’ 

‘* With a deferential, but unmoved and 
gently smiling expression, he replied : 

‘* «Oh, no, sir.’ 

‘** Did you not tell the steward, sir, that 
you had a project to kill the commander, the 
officers, and a considerable proportion of 
the crew of this vessel, and to convert her 
into a pirate?’ 

‘**T may have told him so, sir, but it was 
in a joke.’ 

‘** You admit, then, that you told him so?’ 

‘** Ves, sir, but in a joke !’ 

‘«* This, sir, is joking on a forbidden sub- 
ject—this joke may cost you your life. Be 
pleased to remove your neck-handkerchief.’ ’’ 

Thus at the outset is put on record this 
prompt admission of the charge, coupled 
with the avowal that it was a joke, and 
this simultaneous threat against Spencer’s 
life in consequence of a joke ! 

The neck-handkerchief was removed, but no 
paper was found. What had he done with it? 














THE BAGGING,. 


“It is a paper containing my day’s work, 
and I have destroyed it.’’ 

‘It is a singular place to keep a day’s 
work in.”’ 

‘It is a convenient one,’’ he replied, with 
an air of deference and blandness. 

This is the commander's account. A mid- 
shipman gives his version before the court- 
martial, and it is much more natural. 

‘‘T understand you have been carrying a 
paper in your neck-handkerchief. What are 
the contents of it?”’ 

He replied it was an ‘‘old day’s work.’’ 
The commander observed, ‘‘ That is a singu- 
lar place to carry a day’s work ; why should 
you carry it there?’’ He appeared embar- 
rassed, and replied he ‘‘ did not know, except 
for convenience."’ 

The deference and blandness are purely 
commanderly. The embarrassment and the 
‘*don’t know”’ are thoroughly boyish. Why 
should a boy carry a paper in his cravat? 
Why should he carry his knife in a bag 
round his neck? What possesses that un- 
accountable but happily temporary organism 
which is called a boy, to carry everything 
everywhere that no one else ever dreamed of 
but himself? They searched him for con- 
céaled weapons, and found—some scraps of 
paper, and part of an ald pipe ! 

None the less for lack of every evidence 
did they arrest him, although the lieutenant 
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(To be continued.) 





‘* ministered in every way to his 
comfort with the tenderness of a 
woman,”’ 

It becomes instantly interest- 
ing to know what is the com- 
mander’s idea of a woman’s ten- 
derness. .This dangerous boy of 
eighteen starting out to capture 
a man-of-war and murder the 
officers with a few scraps of paper 
and a broken pipe, was double- 
ironed and handcuffed. Thelieu- 
tenant was set over him with 
orders to put him to instant death 
if he should bedetected in speak- 
ing to or in any way ‘holding 
intelligence’”’ with any of the 
crew. His irons were examined 
every half hour to see that they 
had not been tampered with,— 
filed off, we must suppose, by 
a boy in handcuffs with the 
broken pipe. He was bagged as 
an additional security. Exactly how ten- 
derly this was done we do not know, for the 
boy was hanged without any chance to give 
us his opinion of the operation. The com- 
mander brought out before the court-mar- 
tial that it was done for the comfort of the 
bagged; but McKinley, one of the boys, who 
was bagged and zot hanged, throws a cer- 
tain dampness over our rising enthusiasm. 
Questioned by the judge-advocate before the 
court-martial : ‘‘ How were the bags put on 
you?’’ he replied : 

‘* They were laid on deck, and we got into 
them as well as we could, feet foremost.’’ 

‘‘ Was your bag ever put over your head ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. The first night it was tied over 
my head.”’ 

‘*Did you complain of it ?”’ 

‘* After a while the bag got very hot. Who- 
ever was the officer I don't know. I told 
him I was smothering. I could not breathe. 
He came back with the order that I could 
not have it untied. I turned myself round 
as well as I could, and got my mouth to 
the opening of the bag, and stayed so till 
morning.’’ 

‘‘Did you find the bag comfortable when 
not tied over your head ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. It was warm weather: it wac 
uncomfortable. On the coast they would 
get full of rain water nearly up to my 
knees.”’ 
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By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


HE slight misfortune which befell Mr. Edwin Booth 
recently, while he was acting in Rochester, and 
which seemed to portend some disastrous 
result, served to bring into keen prominence 
this actor’s great popularity. He is not 
only the most admirable of our serious 
players, the eminent and admired leader of 
our stage; he is loved for his own person- 

ality. He inspires affection, even in those 

who have no acquaintance with him outside 

of the theater. His reserve—amounting 

almost to shyness—is felt to be an attribute 

of gentle temperament, not an indisposition 

to meet the world in cordial fellowship. 

His very faults add a sweetness to his vir- 
tues, for they are the faults of a sensitive 
and high-strung spirit. 

Mr. Booth is not what is called an ‘‘ enter- 
prising actor.’’ He does not produce new 
plays, nor make sumptuous revivals, nor undertake bold and brilliant experiments. The 
restless activity of such actors as Mr. Lawrence Barrett and Mr. Henry Irving is foreign to 
his nature. He built, it is true, a splendid theater, but was unable to manage it success- 
fully. To-day there is nothing left of Booth’s Theater but a record of honorable failure. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Booth has taken means to preserve his name and fame in a practical 
fashion. He has erected his own memorial, a memorial of brick and stone, a beautiful 
home in which his professional brethren, and others who love the stage, may meet, amid a 
refined and stimulating atmosphere. The club-house of the players is Edwin Booth’s gift 
to those who are dear to him; it is also his material memorial. Future generations will 
treasure it, not only for what it is, but above all for what it shall suggest. In giving this 
club-house to his fellow-actors, Mr. Booth has given unselfishly. No man is less disposed 
than he to make much of himself, to do a thing for what it is worth as advertising. And 
it is to be hoped that his plans for the new club—which he feels to be a nucleus of dramatic 
art in America—shall always be respected, never departed from. 

Mr. Booth’s conception of ‘‘ The Players’ Club” is an admirable illustration of his life- 
work, whose keynote is the building of the highest dramatic art, upon a wholesome, social 
foundation. Appreciating the fact that actors tend, by the peculiarities of their profession, 
to isolation from general society, that they incline to make a world of their own where the 
conventionalities that bind most people are held lightly by them, he has, in this club, 
provided a delightful ground of fellowship between the dramatic profession and general 
society. Most of the members are not known in the theatrical world—literary men, 
bankers, lawyers, artists. The modicum of actor-members of the highest rank, and of 
dramatic writers, with the strong dramatic flavor in every part of the club-house and 
among all its treasures, preserves a regnant spirit of the stage. Asa whole the club must 
stand as the noblest monument that a great actor could raise, being a grand movement 
toward the union of dramatic art with the entire social structure, broadening society, and 
elevating the drama. 

Mr. Booth is, comparatively, a rich man, and several years ago it was his ambition to 
ase a portion of his money for the benefit of his own profession. He thought over many 
schemes to this end, and he sought advice also from other leaders of the American-stage— 
like Mr. Barrett, Mr. Augustin Daly, and Mr. A. M. Palmer! “ After ‘nlticlGatitiodsQbh- 
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THE RECEPTION-ROOM. 


sideration, Mr. Booth decided that he could 
do nothing better than provide the actors 
of his country with a permanent home. A 
suitable building was soon discovered. This 
was a fine, spacious old mansion in that 
lovely, tranquil nook of New York, Gram- 
ercy Park—a mansion which had long 
served as the dwelling of Mr. Clarkson N. 
Potter. This house adjoins the stately pile 
erected for the late Samuel J. Tilden. The 
Potter mansion is considerably larger than 
most New York houses which may be called 
pretentious, as it has exceptional width and 
depth. What was formerly the ‘ parlor 
floor’? is three rooms deep, and all three 
rooms are of great space and height. The 
upper floors are similar to those in the 
average New York house, being only two 
rooms deep. . 
Mr. Booth bought this property at a cost of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. The club of 


the Players was then organized, and the house 
was placed in the hands of those architects 
and decorators who designed and decorated 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s palace in Madison 
Avenue, the splendid house of Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer in Fifty-fifth Street, and so many 
more noble dwellings that help to make New 
York a city of opulent and tasteful homes. 

The house was rearranged from top to 
bottom, and the result is one of the most 
artistic—though by no means one of the most 
showy—club buildings in the world. To 
the exterior they have added a striking por- 
tico, which incloses the first and second 
floors, and which extends across the entire 
front. Above this portico the fagade is of 
plain brown stone, unornamented—just such 
a facade as one observes in hundreds of our 
sober, up-town streets. 

The entrance attracts attention atonce. It 
is on the ground floor, and several steps below 
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ALCOVE IN THE READING-ROOM,. 


the level of the street. Here there is a broad, 
low doorway, under a heavy stone porch. 
Two large gilded lamps extend from the 
porch to the stoop line. Passing through 
the entrance, the visitor ascends four marble 
steps, and finds himself on a broad marble 
landing. To the right of this landing, after 
descending ninecircular steps, there isa long, 
cool reception-room, to which persons may 
be admitted who have business with mem- 
bers of theclub. They are not admitted else- 
where, save in rare instances, or unless they 
hold cards as non-residents. This reception- 
room is delicately decorated in creamy yel- 
low, the walls being almost covered with valu- 
able prints and pictures ; all relating in one 
way oranothertothestage. The floor is tiled 
in black and white marble. Back of the recep- 
tion-room are the pantry, the lavatory, and 
the kitchen. Fronting it—and representing 
the usual basement dining-room—is a bil- 
liard-room, wainscoted and corniced in yel- 
low pine. Between the billiard-room and the 
reception-room stand two graceful, hand- 
decorated screens. The main effect of the 
entire basement is that of exquisite sim- 
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plicity and cheer- 
fulness. Among 
the pictures in 
the reception- 
room (which is 
also a smoking- 
room) are por- 
traits of Edwin 
Forrest, John 
Kemble, David 
Garrick, as Ro- 
meo,; Miss Bel- 
lamy, as /u/diet, 
and Charlotte 
Cushman. 

Ascending 
again to the ves- 
tibule landing, 
one must climb 
more steps, to 
reach the first or 
main floor. But 
the task of climb- 
ing is an agree- 
able one to a per- 
son of artistic 
taste, since it is 
in the pictur- 
esque and zesthe- 
tic irregularity of the entrance stairwavs that 
much of the charm of the house lies. Of the 
main floor I can speak with real enthusiasm. 
A more attractive suite of apartments is cer- 
tainly not to be found in New York. Atthe 
head of the stairs is a small office for the 
club’s superintendent. At the extreme rear— 
in the ‘‘ extension ’’—is a magnificent apart- 
ment, known as the grill-room. At the ex- 
treme front is a spacious reading-room, off 
of which—a few steps higher—is a quiet 
writing-room. Between the grill-room and 
the reading-room is another apartment which 
serves various purposes, and has somewhat 
the air of a picture-gallery. There is a broad 
passage separating the grill-room from the 
middle room, and here, built into the walls, 
are two massive safes, which contain the most 
precious and destructible relics in the pos- 
session of the club. 

The middle room presents to the visitor a 
singularly charming picture. It is about 
square, and quite lofty. It is wainscoted in 
yellow-painted pine, probably seven feet 
high, above which is a gold-figured paper, 
the ceiling being decorated in a light blue 
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fresco, dotted with white. Tall fluted marble 
columns, cream-colored, support the ceiling. 
Over the gold and crystal combination chan- 
delier of gas and electric light is some delicate 
papier-maché work. In the west wall is a 
huge and curious fireplace of yellow marble, 
Numidian, lined with speckled brick. A 
cornet on one side of this fireplace is oc- 
cupied by a heavy brass stand, which sup- 
ports a bust of the great Junius Brutus Booth, 
the father of Edwin Booth. Near by stands 
the sword which Edwin Booth has so often 
used in ‘‘ Richelieu.’’ High above the floor, 
and over the fire- 

place, is a carved man- 

tel on which rests a 

picture of the elder 

Booth ; and in front 


of the fire- 
place lies a 
gorgeous 
tiger-skin. 


“THE PLAYERS.” 


On the upper brick part of the fireplace one 
finds these lines, which are interesting as a 
paraphrase from Shakespeare : 


** Goode friend, for friendship’s sake forbeare 
To utter what is gossipt heare, 
In social chatt, lest unawares 
Thy tongue offende thy fellow plaiers.”’ 


These verses stand 
for an unwritten 
law of the 
club. A pos- 
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teviori, as it were, those persons who make 
it their business to write in the newspapers 
about actors are not invited to join the 
club. 

The front room of the main floor is a cozy 
and comfortable apartment. A long table 
stands in the center, and this is littered with 
popular perodicals. The principal English 
and American magazines are also displayed 
on shelves at the right.. This room is one 
to lounge away a lazy and agreeable after- 
noon in. Its floor is covered with a soft 
brown carpet. The furniture and fittings are 
of oak and mahogany, the luxurious arm- 
chairs scattered about being covered with 
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brown leather. A more restful spot could 
not be desired. On the walls are several 
large paintings, whose value is rather his- 
torical than artistic, although there is a good 
example of Velasquez in the upper adjoining 
apartment or alcove. By all odds the most 
interesting pictures here are two large can- 
vases by Mr. Joseph Jefferson, which hang, 
one above the other, in a corner at the left. 
Mr. Jefferson, as many know, is not satisfied 
to be recognized as the airiest and finest of 
American comedians ; he is industrious with 
his brush, and is, perhaps, happier with his 
painting than with his acting. Both his 
pictures in the reading-room of the Players 


THE MAIN FLOOR, LOOKING FROM THE READING-ROOM 
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are large and ambitious, and considered 
simply as the works of Mr. Jefferson—the 
inimitable Rip and the exquisitely humorous 
Acres—they are properly held as precious 
mementos. Both are landscapes, with sub- 
jects chosen from the South. There is also on 
the walls an excellent example of Boughton, 
and in the alcove is a picture of Garrick, by 
Sir Joshua Revnolds. Over the mantel isa 
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large piece of Flemish tapestry, with mirror 
and side-lights. 

Turning back on the polished oaken floor 
—the harsh tread on which is softened by 
tiger-skins and bear-skins—one is ushered 
with expectant delight, a delight excited 
by brief and suggestive glimpses, into the 
grill-room. 

This is the most attractive room in the 
house. Within the modest scope of its 
arrangements, it is certainly a perfect model 
of what such an apartment should be. It is 
just what its name implies—a picturesque, 
old-fashioned, soft-lighted, lofty room, in 
which a bit of gay Bohemianism seems to be 
in logical keeping with honest manners. It 
has an air of solid English comfort—that 
sort of comfort in which every American, no 
matter how aggressively patriotic he may 
be, takes very substantial pleasure. It 
brings to the fancy cogent thoughts of chops 
and ale, clever talk and scintillant wit, a 
sound stomach, and a contented mind. 

This room commands attention, not only 
for its solid effectiveness, but chiefly for its 
fascinating odds and ends. The ceiling is 
made of heavy oak beams and girders, and 
is not without an appearance of antiquity. 
At the top of the oak wainscoting a shelf 
runs around the room. Underneath this shelf 
are pegs, on which are hung silver ale-mugs 
and other accessories of a dining-room. The 
shelf itself is loaded with rare pewter plates, 
plaques, mugs, and vases. Against the 
wainscoting are many valuable prints 
and portraits, photographs of old and 
quaint theaters, and valuable play-bills, 
yellow with age. At the east and the 
west end of the room is a large oak fire- 
place, inlaid with white and blue Dutch 
tiles, stippled with gold. The effect of 
these fireplaces is extremely rich and 
artistic. | Various inscriptions from 
Shakespeare are written over them. 
One of these inscriptions is: ‘‘ Mouth 
it, as many of your players do,’’ which 
is certainly appropriate in a grill-room. 
Another, not less appropriate is: 
‘Come, sit by my side and let the 
world wag, for we shall ne’er be 
younger.”’ 

At the east end of this room is a 
stag’s head, with spreading antlers ; 
at the west end there are three sets of 


antlers. Pendent from the center of 
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the ceiling is a graceful chandelier of com- 
bined silver branches and stags’ heads. The 
twisted candelabra over the fireplaces, and 
in other parts of the room, are of silver. A 
long table for the use of large dinner-parties 
runs along the center of the room, and all 
about are small tables for solitary comfort 
or /éte-a-téte \unches. 

Passing now up-stairs, the library is 
reached. Every available inch of space on 
the hall walls appears to be covered with 
pictures. The library has the depth of the 
house, without the extension. An extension 
is to be built over the grill-room, however, 
and then the library of the Players will be 
one of the most spacious in the city. As it 
is, a more attractive library is seldom en- 
tered. Low black-walnut shelves run around 
this apartment, with a capacity for about 
twelve thousand volumes. There are two 
mantels of red African marble, which sup- 
port quaint brass clocks. Over one is this 
quotation, from the ‘‘Tempest”: ‘‘My 
library was dukedom large enough for me.”’ 
Over the other is this, from ‘* Titus Andron- 
icus’’: ‘‘ Take choice from all my library.”’ 
In serried and sober row, close to the ceiling, 


making a sort of pictorial dado, are hung 
many portraits from the collections of John 
Sleeper Clarke, the late John E. Owens, 


Edwin Booth, and others. Among them are 
portraits of Macready, Edwin Forrest, Bur- 
ton, and the famous Placides. The walls of 
this room are tinted yellowish-brown, and 
the apartment is luxuriously furnished with 
sofas, arm-chairs, and tables. A thick car- 
pet on the floor makes movement almost 
noiseless. At present, I may add, the book- 
shelves show several vacant places. Mr. 
Booth’s collections are massed together 
somewhat incongruously, but will be care- 
fully arranged and indexed later by a skilled 
librarian. Mr. Booth’s taste as a reader ap- 
pears to run in no special direction. The 
classic poets, in his collections, stand side by 
side with our contemporaries ; theatrical his- 
tory and comment are represented by books 
of allages; light fiction hobnobs with the fic- 
tion of standard literature. Taken together, 
however, these volumes, themselves, form 
a valuable library, the purely theatrical 
collection being numerous and very pre- 
cious. The library also contains many costly 


|) Rentributiegieatim other members of the 


club, notably from Mr. Palmer, Mr. Daly, and 
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Mr. Barrett ; the most interesting of these 
being a superb collection of old bound pro- 
grammes, the gift of Mr. Augustin Daly. 
One of these volumes, by the way, includesa 
laundry bill presented to the old Drury Lane 
Theater, which is certified to by Colly Cib- 
ber, Martin Booth, and Robert Wilkes, mem- 
bers of the Drury Company. The amount 
of this unique bill is seventeen shillings and 
sixpence. 

The fourth floor of the Players’ house is 
divided into two small suites of living rooms, 
that in front being the lodgings of Mr. 
Booth when he is in New York, and that at 
the rear being the local lodgings of Mr. Bar- 
rett. Each suite consists of a tastefully, 
even daintily, decorated sitting-room, with 
large fireplace and handsome furniture, an 
alcove bedroom, and a dressing-room, with 
bath. 

The club of the Players was formally 
opened and dedicated on the last night of 
1888, New Year’s Eve. The occasion was 
most auspicious and brilliant. Well-known 
and distinguished men, representing all the 
professions, thronged the house, and their 
delight at the taste displayed by Mr. Stan- 
ford White, in remodeling and decorating 
what had been a thoroughly commonplace 
abode, was expressed with enthusiasm. The 
ceremonies of dedication made a happy im- 
pression on those who witnessed them. The 
members of the club, and their friends, con- 
vened at about eleven o’clock, and at mid- 
night the members were installed in their 
new and cheery home. Among the players 
there were three who have been in the public 
sight for over half a century—Mr. John Gil- 
bert, Mr. Edmon S. Connor, and Mr. James 
S. Murdock. Mr. Edwin Booth took his 
stand on a dais in front of one of the big fire- 
places—on the main floor—just before mid- 
night. All the rooms and stairways were 
then crowded, and fires blazed on the hearth- 
stone. An eagersilenceensued. Mr. Booth 
—who is always a modest speech-maker— 
was in his brightest mood, and offered a 
most friendly and gentle address to his asso- 
ciates. Then he presented to them the title- 
deeds to their club-house,—the building, and 
all the beautiful furniture and treasures it 
contains. A response to Mr. Booth’s simple 
and dignified address came from Mr. Augus- 
tin Daly, vice-president of thePlayérs, who 
accepted the house in the name of American 
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actors now alive, and future generations of 
actors. Mr Lawrence Barrett was the next 
speaker ; and he, after giving fervent expres- 
sion to the noble generosity of Mr. Booth, 
read a little letter from Mr. Booth’s daughter, 
Mrs. Edwina Booth Grossman, who had sent 
a wreath of laurel to be placed on her father’s 
head. Mr. Booth accepted the wreath blush- 
ingly, whereupon Mr. Barrett read a poem 
which had been prepared for the occasion by 
Mr. Thomas W. Parsons, the gifted author of 
**Lines on a Bust of Dante.’’ While Mr. 
Barrett was in the midst of his recital, a 
deep-toned clock struck the hour of twelve. 
Mr. Parsons’s poem was a tribute which was 
entirely unexpected. It was one of those 
surprises which touch the heart deeply, and 
which obliged Mr. Booth to betray his emo- 
tion. After the poem had been read, Mr. 


Booth faltered a brief reply, and then, turn- 
ing aside, directed the lighting of the yule- 
log, and summoned the club’s loving-cup. 
This cup (one of the treasures of the 
Players) was presented to the late William 
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Warren, seven years ago, by five of his 
intimate friends and associates— Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Mary Anderson, 
Lawrence Barrett, and John McCullough. 
The names of these donors are inscribed on 
one of the massive sides of the cup. When 
William Warren died, the cup passed into 
the possession of Joseph Jefferson, as a leg- 
acy, and Mr. Jefferson turned it over to the 
Players. After the members had drunk from 
the loving-¢up, the grill-room was thrown 
open, and a night of festival followed. 

The officers of the Players are elected by a 
board of directors from its own body, and 
are entitled to hold office until their success- 
ors are chosen. This board comprises nine 
persons: Mr. Booth, Mr. Daly, Mr. Barrett, 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. Laurence Hutton, Mr. 
Joseph F. Daly, Mr. Henry Edwards, Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, and Mr. William Bispham. 
The officers at present are: Mr. Booth, presi- 
dent ; Mr. Daly, vice-president ; Mr. Hutton, 
secretary, and Mr. Bispham, treasurer. 

The board of directors has all powers. Its 
members must be citi- 
zens of the United States, 
or persons long resident 
in this country, and 
identified with American 
art, literature, or drama. 
At least five of the board 
must be actors, manag- 
ers, or dramatists, and 
their meetings are to be 
held once every month, 
except between June 
and September. Special 
meetings are called by 
order of the president 
or the house committee, 
five persons making a 
quorum. There is also 
an annual meeting on 
the third Monday in May 
at which the board ren- 
ders to members a re- 
port of the club’s affairs. 

The qualifications for 
membership in the Play- 
ers are clearly defined. 
Any male person over 
the age of twenty-one 
is eligible to member- 
ship who is an actor, 
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manager, dramatist, or 
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other worker in the dramatic profession ; 
or who is engaged in literature, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, or music; or who 
is a patron or connoisseur of the arts. 
At least five votes must be cast for each 
applicant, two blackballs being sufficient 
to exclude him. Distinguished players or 
strangers may be invited as visitors. 

The limit of regular membership is, at 
this moment, placed at two hundred and 
fifty ; the limit of non-resident membership 
is also placed at the same number. The 
entrance fee, for residents, is one hundred 
dollars, and for non-residents, fifty dollars ; 
the annual dues, for residents, are forty dol- 
lars, and for non-residents, twenty dollars. 

Certain provisions in the club rules are to 
be highly commended. For example, no 
betting or card-playing for stakes is per- 
mitted. Furthermore, it has been decided 
that no entertainment or reception shall be 
given by the club as a compliment to any 
person ; although the board of directors may 
provide for one annual banquet or entertain- 
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ment, to which guests may be invited. 
There is pleasant gossip in favor of estab- 
lishing a Ladies’ Day—which is an institu- 
tion of some of our most popular clubs. 

A few words now upon the membership 


of the Players. There are to-day fully two 
hundred and fifty members--that is to say, 
the limit—about one-third of whom are 
actors, managers, or dramatists. The other 
members are probably interested in the stage 
in one way or another, though some of them 
appear to have been accepted on general 
principles. For instance, I find in the list 
of members the usual fashionable club-men, 
like O. H. P. Belmont, W. Bayard Cutting, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, William K. Vander- 
bilt, Peter T. Barlow, Ogden Goelet, John 
Hoey, Henry E. Howland, Richard M. 
Hunt, Grosvenor S. Hubbard, G. G. How- 
land, J. Pierpont Morgan, J. Hampden Robb, 
F. Le Roy Satterlee, Edmund C. Stanton, 
H. McK. Twombley, and others of the same 
class. I fancy, however, that there has been 
the right sort of management in bringing 
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such men—rich men, most of them, and 
liberal supporters of the stage—in associa- 
tion with men of the theater, of literature, 
and of the arts. Among the theatrical mem- 
bers, outside of those mentioned as officers, 
are: J. W. Albaugh, J. B. Booth, Frederick 
Bond, Arthur B. Chase, E. S. Connor, W. 
H. Crane, Creston Clarke, John S. Clarke, 
John Drew, W. J. Florence, Owen Faweett, 
Charles Fisher, T. Henry French, Daniel 
Frohman, John Gilbert, Lawrence Hanley, 
Edward Harrigan, Charles B. Jefferson, Her- 
bert Kelcey, James Lewis, Thomas W. Keene, 
J. E. Murdock, Henry Miller, Walden Ram- 
say, Sol Smith Russell, Sidney Woollett, 
and George Riddle. The only foreign actor 


in the list is Henry Irving. Among the 
dramatists, artists, and men of letters, are: 


James Russell Lowell, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Horace Howard Furness, T. W. 
Dewing, A. W. Drake, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Edgar Fawcett, W. H. Gillette, 
Laurence Hutton, Brander Matthews, Jo- 
seph W. Ireland, Eastman Johnson, Stanford 
White, Francis Lathrop, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Thomas Nast, Howard Pyle, John 
E. Parsons, W. M. Laffan, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, and J. Alden Weir. 

One of the principal connoisseurs of the 
drama in the club is Mr. Evert J. Wendell, 
an experienced amateur actor, and a col- 
lector of theatrical photographs and relics ; 
the army is represented by General Sher- 
man, who loves the stage ; and the clergy by 
the Rev. Dr. Houghton, the liberal priest 
of the ‘‘ Little Church Around the Corner.” 
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THE SMUGGLER’S BRIDE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SPANISH BORDER. 


By JouN HEARD, Jr. 
* 


BOUT half way between the 
unimportant little town of 
Hasparren and the yet smaller 
and less important hamlet of 
Isturitz you may, even to-day, 
see the ruined walls of the Cha- 
teau de Gravemont. To tell the 
truth, these ruins are neither 
very imposing, very suggestive, 
nor very picturesque, and, were 


it not for the fact that they un- 
questionably are ruins and that 
for some mysterious reason ruins of any quality appeal 
to the traveler's imagination, I much doubt whether 
you would care to stop even long enough to jot down 

the name in your note-book. 
Your driver, who is certain to be either a Lartigues, 
a Labadie, or an Etchegoyen, will probably inform you that 
the last Count of Gravemont was killed in 1870 at the battle 
of Orleans ; that the place was subsequently sold, and that 
the proceeds, together with what was realized on the Count’s 
personal effects in Paris, enabled his executors to pay a 
small percentage of his debts. That, like a true French noble- 
man, he looked upon the privilege of making debts as a birth- 
right and divided them into two classes: debts of honor, that 
unfortunately required to be paid at once; and other debts, that 
fortunately did not require to be paid at all, at least during his 
lifetime. And as these, I grieve to say, are very commonplace 
facts and do not in any way atone for the simple homeliness of 
the ruin, you will probably continue your journey without fur- 
ther delay : whereas, had I been with you, I could have told you 
that the ‘‘She-wolf’’ was born and brought up in the eastern 
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town which you saw there on the very top 
of the hill. You don’t remember the ‘‘ She- 
wolf’’—that superb large-eyed creature 
whom you met early yesterday morning 
between Bidart and Biarritz? But perhaps 
you were not out betimes. 

Well, when you return tell Marceline to 
wake you any morning at a quarter before 
five, and take up your stand on the Falaise 
road a‘hundred yards or so behind the little 
octrot lodge. If you are early and have to 
wait, sit down under the tamarind hedge 
that skirts the cliff, and endeavor to find 
among your recollections something more 
beautiful than the vast panorama spread out 
before you ; something more ideal than the 
deep, varied, transparent coloring of that 
corner of Biscay ; something more delicate 
than the long picturesque line of mountains 
that begins at distant Yvauntelli on your 
left, and finally loses itself in the blue-green 
sea at Cape Lequeits, seventy miles away on 
your right. 

Just asthe sun begins to flash on the glass 
dome of Lady Bruce's ‘‘ Alhambra”’ you will 
see the ‘‘ She-wolf’’ appear at the foot of the 
hill, running lightly and swiftly toward 
you. 

Her brown legs are bare to the knee, 
and, with her right hand on her hip, she 
holds the folds of her short skirt away from 
them. Her shirt—a fisherman’s flannel—is 
open in front and her white fichu is hanging 
loosely half way down her back. Most prob- 
ably a braid of her heavy black hair has 
slipped from her blue handkerchief and looks 
alive with bright salt drops shaken from the 
basket of silver-scaled sardines which she 
steadies on her head with her raised left 
hand. When she reaches the octro# she will 
stop, put down her basket for the long- 
coated, mustachoed little official to ex- 
amine ; quickly readjust her hair, pull the 
neckcloth forward, and shake out a few 
inches of skirt. For a moment she will 
stand there, panting, her black eyes and 
white teeth flashing in the sun, and the 
beautiful swelling curves of her breast rising 
and falling regularly. Then after a rapid 
survey of her dress she will bend down, 
raise her basket to her head with a graceful 
sweeping gesture, and stride away towards 
the Aalle with the step of a goddess. I am 
not sure that you will not follow and make 
her an offer for her whole basketful of fish, — 
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as others have done before you,—and possi- 
bly ask her where she got her name. But 
that is what I had begun to tell you. 

Some years ago, yet not so very many after 
all, Maitre Hennebutte, notary at Bayonne, 
received from the Vicomte de Gravemont a 
short letter informing him of the sudden 
death of the Count his father, to whose titles 
and estates he thus succeeded. In this letter 
he requested Maitre Hennebutte, in not over- 
polite but unmistakably precise language, 
to dismiss the acting administrator, sell the 
common furniture now in the Chateau, and 
forward to Paris such pictures, etc., as might 
be worth keeping. He was moreover to 
appoint some keeper at a low salary to look 
after the place and live in the servants’ 
commons ; and, as soon as was convenient 
(the sooner the better) to send in the accounts 
to acertain business agent whom the Count 
had intrusted with the management of his 
affairs. 

A month later the Chateau was stripped, 
and Victor Vispaly, a young Basque farmer, 
was duly installed as keeper. Vispaly 
brought his newly-married wife with him, 
and not long after their arrival she bore him 
a daughter whom they named Cathchaline, 
and who afterwards became the woman they 
call the ‘‘She-wolf.’’ Her early education— 
if such aterm can be applied to the teaching 
which nature gives the poor—was that 
which children of her class in life receive, or 
fail to receive, according to your idea of what 
education means. In one of the two loose 
little shirts which composed her entire ward- 
robe the child learned to crawl, walk, and 
finally run about in the silent, deserted 
court-yard where the grass had begun to 
grow between the square paving-blocks. 
She frightened the restless, cackling hens 
and was in turn frightened by the slower 
but equally noisy geese. From behind the 
fence-bars she gazed in silent wonderment 
at the silent gazing cow, and with instinc- 
tive fellow-sympathy for dirt she wallowed 
in the mud among the perpetually-rejuven- 
ated litters of young pigs. Like other 
children, she received her allotted share of 
caresses and her allotted share of reproofs ; 
laughed, cooed, cried, and with a comically 
solemn expression of face pondered the mys- 
teries of life while squeezing one or more 
fat little fingers between her hardening gums. 
In time she learned first to stammer and 
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then to talk her pretty pfa/sois, and eventually 
mastered a little bad French and some worse 
Spanish. 

As she grew older she gave unmistakable 
signs of possessing a proud disposition and 
a quick temper, which might be accounted 
for partly by the solitary life she led, with 
no one to restrain her but her over-fond, 
indulgent, careless parents, and partly by the 
seeming tyranny which such a small thing 
was obliged to affect in order to secure obedi- 
ence from the animals intrusted to her care. 
Still, in spite of her pride and independence, 
she was a kind, affectionate, good-natured 
child ; wild, as was to be expected from such 
training as she received, yet reasonably 
obedient to kind words. 

Perhaps the most positive proof of the real 
goodness of her heart was to be found in her 
love for all animals, domestic or wild, a love 
which they seemed to understand and as far 
as lay within their possibilities, to return. 
She scampered over the hills with her merry 
mischievous goats, merry and mischievous 
as they ; and climbed trees after the bushy- 
tailed squirrels, who sat and looked at her 
with their intelligent little heads cocked on 
one side, apparently as well amused to gaze 
at her as she was to watch them. The bats 
and owls that had moved with their fami- 
lies into the deserted rooms of the Chateau, 
confided to her the results of their silent 
moralizing ; and even the loose-tailed lizards 
lost their perpetually-frightened expression 
when she came near, and winked at her 
rather pointlessly with their long ever-mov- 
ing eyes. In a word, she delighted in na- 
ture and loved her dumb companions better 
perhaps than she could have loved other 
children. 

When she was ten years old, Vispaly’s 
sister died and her orphan boy, Pascal, came 
to live at the Chateau. For along time 
Cathchaline could look upon him merely 
as one more in the circle of her playmates. 
It is true that the power of expression by 
articulate speech had not been denied him 
as, for some wise reason, no doubt, nature had 
denied it to her other children, but to the 
girl he did not seem to be able to say more 
than could these others, and it was only by 
insensible degrees that she came to recognize 
him as superior to them, and indeed to her- 
self. They led together the same life that 
hitherto she had led alone, yet little by little 
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she unconsciously acknowledged his leader- 
ship and allowed, nay even expected, him 
to propose and direct the day’s work or the 
day’s play. She sang to the tune he whistled, 
talked with him when he talked, and was 
content to remain silent if that pleased him 
better than talking. Together they rambled 
over the country, clambered over the rocky 
hills, or, lying on their backs in the tall 
fragrant grass, gazed up at the passing 
clouds, and for four years nature pursued her 
silent work of equally developing these two 
children physically and mentally. Their 
physical progress was evident, undeniable, 
and its results beautiful ; but the more com- 
plex process of mental development was 
less easy to follow or describe. Whatever 
the steps might be, the results must be 
healthy, pure, and good, and there was no 
one to question them or interfere with their 
achievement by asking perplexing and un- 
answerable hows and whys. 

So things went on happily until Cathcha- 
line was fourteen and Pascal perhaps eigh- 
teen, children still if you will, but ready at 
any moment to develop into man and woman 
should the proper agency be brought to bear 
upon them. About this time Vispaly took 
a severe cold which developed into pneumo- 
nia, and, in the natural order of things, he 
died. To the great world outside, his death, 
like the death of any man of his class, was 
an accident of no greater moment than the 
fall of a tree or the drying up of a well ; but 
to the little world at Gravemont it was a 
great event. Pascal was no longer willing 
to accept from a woman the simple, kind 
hospitality which his uncle had offered him ; 
he felt that it was time for him to work and 
help the two lonely women instead of receiv- 
ing help from them. So, less than a month 
after Vispaly’s recall from this world, he 
came in one day with the news that he had 
joined the confraternity of the contraban- 
distas, had taken the oath of fellowship, and 
would henceforward spend but little of his 
time at home. His aunt, who had a great 
respect for the boy’s judgment, received the 
news calmly, and bowed her head, as broken- 
spirited people meekly do before the decrees 
of Fate. For her the period of possibilities 
was past, and that of the inevitable had 
begun. Cathchaline was left to her, and she 
felt that what Providence gave was no doubt 
all that she had any right to expect. 
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The girl, however, took the departure of 
her playmate more to heart. It would per- 
haps not be true to say that she was herself 
fully conscious of the depth of her feelings 
in this matter ; for whatever the influence of 
this separation might be upon her life, it took 
some time to manifest itself, and there was 
no one near to hasten this manifestation by 
remarking upon it and thus forcing it upon 
her conscience. Nevertheless, it was not 
long before she realized that her world was 
no longer the same. Her activity, her nat- 
ural, exuberant gladness in all that lived 
about her, her sympathies with her dumb 
playmates of but a few months before, had 
undergone a great change. She grew rest- 
less and at the same time silent and moody. 
She was constantly expectant of something 
that did not come, and vague longings began 
to fill her heart. She lived a very real, 
healthy life, and yet she lived it mechani- 
cally, as if her body had grown accustomed to 
its routine of daily duty, and performed it 
without the concurrence of her inner self, 
which was absorbed in dreams. Perhaps it 
would be more exact to say that she lived ina 
state of constant dreaminess ; for her dreams 
never took any distinct form, never came to 
any definite conclusion, and, in a word, never 
shaped themselves so distinctly that her 
mind could grasp them. Sometimes, after 
playing with arabbit or a squirrel, she would, 
without apparent reason, burst into tears 
and, lying in the grass, sob as if her heart 
would break. These cries always had a 
soothing effect upon her and for some days 
following she was more like her former self. 
But this happy state would not last. She 
would soon again grow restless and passion- 
ately long for something—she knew not 
what. 

Meanwhile Pascal was succeeding well in 
the hazardous life he had undertaken. At 
intervals he came to Gravemont to pass a 
day and a night, and while he was there it 
seemed as though the old state of things had 
come back and he had never been away. 
He rarely came without bringing some pres- 
ent from ‘‘ behind the mountains ’’ for Cath- 
chaline ; and a present of money, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, for his aunt, who 
received it with a simple word of thanks, 
and smiled to herself as she put it away in 
an old stocking under her mattress. He was 
dressed in the picturesque contrabandista’s 
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costume, and when at night he sang to the 
women in the large dark kitchen of the 
Chateau, accompanying himself on his 
guitar, Cathchaline thought him the hand- 
somest boy in the world. And indeed when 
he stood in the bright fire-light with his left 
foot on the projecting andiron, his eyes 
flashing with enthusiasm and singing the 
spirited smuggler’s song: ‘‘ Yogue soy contra- 
bandista,’’ it would have been difficult not to 
acknowledge his manly beauty or to find 
fault with the symmetrical grace of his 
figure. 

On the other hand, he was astonished to 
find among the women whom he saw in the 
town and villages not one to compare with 
his little Cathchaline at home. When it first 
occurred to him to make this observation he 
had naively said to himself that he was 
accustomed to her features and liked them, 
and that moreover he had not seen many 
otherwomen. But as time went on he recog- 
nized that his preference was justified. He 
had seen the great beauties of Spain pub- 
licly at the bull-fights in San Sebastian, and 
more privately when he went to their apart- 
ments to offer his smuggled gloves and rib- 
bons. In Biarritz he had seen many beauti- 
ful women, French and Russian, American 
and English; yet of all Cathchaline was 
undoubtedly the fairest, and one evening he 
told her so, bluntly and simply. Mother 
Vispaly again smiled to herself as she bent 
her eyes more attentively upon her knitting, 
and Cathchaline blushed so deeply that she 
rose from her chair and turned away. Her 
pleasure was so intense that it gave her pos- 
itive physical pain ; she gasped for breath 
and closed her eyes, which had suddenly 
filled with tears ; for a little while she sat 
silent, with her hands tightly pressed to- 
gether in her lap ; then she could bear it no 
longer and ran out of the room up to the 
loft where she threw herself down on the 
sweet-smelling hay and cried herself to sleep. 
He had not told her that he loved her, but 
she had suddenly understood that she loved 
him, and for to-day that was sufficient. 

The next morning as she was standing by 
the wall of the cow-yard, Pascal came out of 
the house and, in a careless way, threw his 
arm around her as he had often done before. 
But many things had changed since yester- 
day’s sunset, and this simple action now had 
the power to awaken emotions of which Cath- 








chaline had hitherto down the crumbling staircase and took the 
been ignorant; so road to Hasparren, where she bought a look- 
she quietly took his jing-glass from Mouren, the barber. ‘‘ I wish 
‘hand and removed my wife could see as pretty a face every time 
she looked in the glass,” the man said to 
\ smi _ himself as she left the shop ; ‘‘ butin this 
Ps * \ ( country the likes of them is only for bull- 
fighters and smugglers. S/milia simili- 

bus.”’ 
"SS = Cathchaline was not yet out of 
47 town before she had torn the wrap- 
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it from its position on her waist so naturally ping-paper and 
that he scarcely noticed it, or that she atthe tried to steal a 
same time moved a step away from him. fugitive glance at herself in the glass. Be- 
When the time came for himtosay good-bye hind the first stone wall she opened the 
she was not to be found, but even this unus- package, and, laying the mirror down on 
ual event did not awaken any suspicion in the ground before her, she looked for a 
Pascal’s simplemind. He kissed his aunt, long time at the picture which it showed ; 
shouldered his bundle, and crying out the but what advice the mirror gave, I suppose 
customary ‘‘Adieusse la campagnie/’’ strode only a woman couldtell. Whatever it was, 
away down the hill without seeing Cath- this advice was often repeated, and when 
chaline, who stood watching him from one Pascal returned a month later he could not 
of the upper windows of the Chateau. but notice that the girl’s appearance was 
When he had disappeared she ran quickly greatly improved. 
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The exciting novelty of the contrabandis- 
fa’s life, which at first had caused Pascal to 
forget his home or at least to think but little 
of the two women composing it, had worn 
off, and of late his pretty cousin had been 
much in his thoughts. The greater part of 
the weighing and considering, which among 
primitive people is after all but a simple 
addition or subtraction, had been concluded 
long ago; and when at last his feelings as- 
serted themselves, the question of marriage 
was, as far as he was concerned, practically 
settled : it remained for Cathchaline to say 
whether it was so for both of them. 

In this matter of propounding and answer- 
ing the momentary question, country people 
undoubtedly enjoy a great advantage over 
the more cautious form-ridden inhabitants of 
towns: the scene is usually a simple one 
and its action rapid and decisive. He asks, 
‘‘Will you marry me?”’ and she answers, 
‘‘T will’’ or ‘‘ I won’t,’’ which statement is 
followed, as the case may be, either by kiss- 
ing and blushes, or by a rapid exit and some 
fugitive pricks of conscience. In this par- 


ticular case the answer produced not only 
the kissing and pretty blushes, which 
mother Vispaly, whose knitting had suddenly 


become very troublesome, did not see, but 
a great deal of joy in which she heartily 
shared. 

Not many weeks after this memorable even- 
ing, Pascal came to spend the night, as of 
late he had more frequently found excuse for 
doing. He was in high spirits, and told the 
two fond women that, should this last ex- 
pedition prove successful, he would clear 
enough to enable them to be married at once. 
Up to this time he had been more than 
usually fortunate, and, of course, his luck 
would not forsake him now. So they sat 
together in the kitchen, as was their habit, 
and made happy plans until late in the 
night ; for Pascal was to leave them at sun- 
rise, and they had much to arrange for the 
great day. 

The junta of the contrabandistas was to 
take place two days later in the hall of Mon- 
talivet’s inn, at Isturitz, and Pascal still had 
to cross over into Spain to complete his pack. 
With the exception of what he had given 
to mother Vispaly, he had risked his whole 
fortune on this one venture, and his bundle 
was full of good lace and fine silk embroid- 


eries. If, as he confidently expected to, he 
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passed the line safely, the disposal of the ar- 
ticles was merely a matter of a few days, and 
the proceeds would allow him to rest for 
nearly a year, during which time he couRi do 
alittle business in partnership with some of 
the active smugglers and perhaps only have 
to leave Cathchaline once in a long time. 
Isturitz, their famous rendezvous, was well 
over the border in France ; but the douaniers 
had not yet been able to organize their line 
in the wild mountainous country in which it 
lay, and where the inhabitants were even 
more hostile to the Government than those of 
the villages which they already held. At this 
time, not long before the last Carlist war, 
the smugglers were very active and daring ; 
a rumor had spread among them that the 
same taxes which existed:in France were to 
be imposed over the border, and that the sale 
of tobacco was to become a Government mon- 
opoly. If put into practice, these measures 
would prove a more effectual obstacle than 
any increase of the Customs police; more- 
over, some of the contrabandistas had re- 
ceived from men connected with that depart- 
ment private offers of Government posts ; 
these had of course been made known to the 
confraternity, and it was felt that a new and 
unforeseen danger threatened it at the first 
serious break in the ranks. Besides, war 
was imminent on the other side of the Pyr- 
enees, and none could foretell what policy 
would be adopted at its close. The present 
was certainly the golden time, and, as they 
remembered that the morrow might prove to 
be only a bold opportunity, they endeavored 
to live up to the maxim of not postponing 
until then what could be attended to at once. 

When Pascal entered the inn, the hall was 
still empty ; he tied his long-haired white 
dog to one of the rings fixed for that purpose 
in the wall of the court-yard, and feeling tired 
he lay down on one of the long benches that 
followed the tables around the room, and 
went to sleep. One by one the contrabandis- 
fas came in and deposited their bales along the 
walls ; nearly all called for bread and cheese, 
and a jug of wine, and ate rapidly, mostly in 
silence ; then lighted a cigarette or a small- 
bowled clay pipe filled with very rank home- 
grown tobacco. Altogether there were about 
seventy men in the room, some mere boys, 
while a few had white hair and mustaches ; 
but all wore the blue Jderret, short black 
jacket and bright red sash; each had the 
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thong of a maguzla passed round his wrist, 
and a knifein his belt. As arule they were 
fine muscular-looking men, with bright black 
eyes, a laughing mouth, and a bold, reckless, 
good-natured expression that seemed out of 
place in the gloomy hall, lighted only in 
the center by some tallow 

dips stuck in empty bottles. 

Those who talked at all 

spoke in a subdued voice ; 

and even these whispered 

conversations ceased sud- 

' denly as old Montalivet 

came forward and placed 


an earthen dish 

between the 

lights in the 

middle of the table. Some of the older men 

gathered around him, while the rest placed 

themselves on his left. When he saw that 

they were all ready, he shook the dice-box 

which he held in his hand and threw—seven. 
That was the fighting number. 

The smugglers passed before him in single 

file, and each threw the dice in turn, then 
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walked over to the right side of the table, or, 
if he had thrown a seven, remained standing 
by the fireplace, behind the innkeeper. Mean- 
while Pascal was still asleep on his bench. 
When his turn came they woke him, and he 
came forward with his eyes half open. The 
dice rolled up—three, four. ‘‘ What was the 


number to-night ?’’ he asked as he put them 
back in the box. 

‘*‘Seven,’’ answered Montalivet ; ‘‘ you have 
it. Hasevery one thrown ?’’ he added, rais- 
ing his voice ; then, as he received no answer, 
he turned to the men standing behind him 
and said: ‘‘ Boys, it is time to get ready.”’ 


There were five besides Pascal ; so six car- 
bines and dummy bales were brought in from 
the blacksmith’s shop next door, while the 
appointed men placed their packs on the 
table to be divided up among the rest. Their 
duty was to go ahead first with their dogs, 
and, if possible, to concentrate the line of 
douaniers in one spot ; while they were fight- 
ing, the rest could spread out rapidly and pass 
across into the safe country beyond. When 
they reached Bayonne, the things belonging 
to the men of the forlorn hope were deposited 
in some safe place, where, if they returned, 
they could claim them ; if they did not re- 
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turn, and it was ascertained that they had been killed, 
their property was sold by their comrades, and the pro- 
ceeds sent to the victim’s family. Sometimes not a shot 
was fired and all passed the line safely ; but again at 
others, desperate encounters took place between the sol- 
diers and the contrabandistas, and then never more than 
half, seldom more than a third, and sometimes none, con- 
trived toescape. It was extremely rare that a smuggler 
was made a prisoner ; he never surrendered, and when any 
was taken it was because he was too severely wounded to 
resist any longer. In this war the dogs played a prom- 
inent part, each one being considered equal to a man. 
Thesmugglers trained their animals never to bark 
and always to keep close to their master; their 
opponents, on the contrary, taught their dogs to 
scour the country and give voice constantly. 

When all was ready, the six men held a rapid 
consultation with Montalivet and shook hands 
among themselves. Then they passed down the 
line of their comrades, shook each silently by the 
hand, and after untying their dogs, struck out 
cautiously in the appointed direction. 

On the day before the junta, Cathchaline for 
the first time felt anxious about Pascal. Hereto- 
fore she had listened to his stories as one listens 
to stories of adventure and danger, which do not 
concern either ourselves or any one we know ; she 
had never been convinced of the reality of Pascal’s 
life as a smuggler, and being frightened now for 
the first time, her anxiety was the deeper for its 
» suddenness. She shuddered at the thought of 
what might happen, and shook her head as if she 
could thus throw off the doubts which beset her. 
But in spite of her efforts she could think only of 
the danger to which he was exposed, and 
finally she broke down and cried hysterically. 
Long before dark she had persvaded herself 
that something had already really happened, 
and the light of her life seemed 
to have gone out. The slightest 
noise made her start; and al- 
though she knew that the smug- 
YE ' glers did not leave Isturitz before 
"APE: a ten or eleven, the slamming of a 
door or of a loose shutter, which 
she magnified into the report of 
a gun-shot, made her clasp her 
hands in an agony of terror. At 
last she could bear it no longer, 
and after kissing her unsuspecting 
mother, she went out, called her 
dog, and ran toward the pass near 
which Pascal had told her that 
they would probably cross the line. 
~ —_ When she had reached the place, 




































































she crouched down under a bush, holding her 
dog by the collar, and waited. In her anx- 
iety it was a great consolation to feel the 
warm breathing thing near her, and when 
her distress became unbearable, to press its 
shaggy head against her breast and kiss it. 
At times even, forgetting where she was, 
she spoke to it as if it were Pascal, and it 
soothed her to bury her face in its soft coat, 
and fancy that she was in her lover's arms ; 
or she would raise her eyes to the dark sky 
overhead, and mutely pray for him, and, 
possibly unconsciously, for herself also ;— 
for after all she was very human, felt her 
own weakness, and was in sore need of 
help. 

In the mean time the sky had clouded over, 
and greenish flashes of lightning behind the 
Pyrenees announced a storm. A few heavy 
drops fell, and ceased again as the thunder 
began to roll with a muffled sound in the 
distance. At every rumble Cathchaline 
started forward and listened for a moment, 
half dreading and yet at the same time 
hoping that it might be a gun-shot. Her 
suspense was becoming intolerable, and it 
seemed to her that even the worst news 
would be preferable to this uncertainty. The 
cold drops that fell from the overhanging 
branches on to her neck and trickled down her 
back made her shiver, and for a moment the 
sensation distracted her. Without under- 
standing why she did so, she picked up a 
sharp stone and pressed its ragged edge into 
her foot ; and, when the silence became too 
deep, she imitated the cries of night-birds or 
the dismal howling of the mountain wolf, 
smiling in spite of her anxiety at the ex- 
cellence of her imitation. Then she listened 
again more eagerly than before, fearful that 
during the momentary distraction some im- 
portant noise had escaped her attention ; and 
when she could perceive nothing but the 
myriads of infinitesimal sounds that make 
the silence of night, she took the dog’s head 
in her hands and cried in a passionate 
pathetic voice, ‘‘ Pascal ! Oh, Pascal !’’ while 
the fond animal licked her face as if he 
understood and pitied her. 

Meanwhile the minutes were slowly pass- 
ing away as they always do, and with every 
moment the lightning became more vivid, 
the flashes more frequent, and the roll of the 
thundersharper. Suddenly the dog stiffened 
itself on its legs with a low growl, and, tear- 
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ing itself from her grasp, bounded away into 
the darkness. Cathchaline rose and held 
her breath: a yellow light, followed by a 
sharp report, flared among the bushes before 
her, and she sprang forward. Then came 
more shots, and in the silence between them 
she heard the angry gasping of thedogs. A 
man spoke a few quick words, and immedi- 
ately a bright fire of twigs, saturated with 
rosin, sprang up in the clearing, where 
Pascal with two of the contrabandistas, taken 
by surprise, were brilliantly illuminated, 
while the douaniers kneeled together in com- 
parativedarkness. A few steps ahead of his 
men the officer stood by himself, holding his 
sword loosely in his left hand, and with a 
pistol in his other hand, taking a slow aim at 
thesmuggler. Witha wild unearthly cry that 
startled the men the girl bounded past them, 


_seized the officer’s sword, and struck him 


with all her remaining strength—but too 
late ; for Pascal had fallen. 

When Cathchaline regained her senses, a 
number of smugglers had gathered around 
their fallen comrade ; she pushed them rudely 
aside, and kneeling down she gently lifted 
him in her arms and rested his drooping 
head against her breast. Without looking 
at his wound, she instinctively felt that it was 
fatal and that her lover was dead. She could 
neither speak nor weep, and it seemed to her 
as if some vital cord had suddenly given way 
in her brain ; she hesitated a moment, then 
kissed his lips mechanically, as if obeying 
the last impulse of her departed will, then 
she let him fall back heavily, passed her 
hand over her eyes as if she had been asleep, 
and walked away in the direction of Grave- 
mont. 

For several years nothing was seen of her 
in the surrounding country. During this 
time the story was circulated that the young 
officer, who was of good family and the 
manner of whose death was consequently 
investigated into, had been killed by some 
wild animal. His men, seized with a sudden 
panic, had run away when they heard her 
cry, which they compared to the howl of a 
she-wolf, and as she had passed through the 
lighted space so quickly, they only remem- 
bered seeing her large dog bounding after 
her. Some years later, when the dreaded 
reforms had been put into practice, and 
smuggling as it was once understood had 
become a thing of the past, one of Pascal's 
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contrabandistas who had turned douanier 
recognized the girl, and called her the ‘‘ She- 
wolf’’—and the name had clung to her. 

Now, every morning during the sardine 
season you will see her leave a little cottage 
in the fishermen’s quarter of Ciboure, which, 
you know, is opposite to Saint Jean de Luz, 
and go down to the jetty where the boats 
land and the women stand waiting for their 
basket load of fish. Here she will patiently 
bide her turn ; then, without. having spoken 
a word, will swing her basket on to her head 
and dash away for Biarritz. 

They say that now she is but half-witted, 
and, poor thing ! that may be true ; but she is 
kind, patient, and meek ; she hurts nobody, 
and her love for dumb animals has survived 
the loss of her mind, as you will see from the 
half-pitying, tender way in which she touches 
even her dead fish. When she has sold them 
all, she saunters listlessly back to Saint 
Jean de Luz, sometimes by the road and 
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sometimes by the deserted beach. And if 
you follow, you may see her stop to liberate 
a struggling fly, or, leaning over some half- 
washed rock, scrape out a passage in the 
sand for the shrimps and little fish whose 
life has been imperiled by some careless 
mighty sweep of the tide. When the little 
work of compassion is done and the ungrate- 
ful prisoners have disappeared, you will see 
her rise and continue her road, singing, in a 
low voice to herself, the first words of Pascal’s 
favorite song: ‘‘ Yo gue soy contrabandista.”’ 
Perhaps in that poor brain the recollections 
of the happy days at Gravemont are as vivid 
to-day as they were years ago—and yet who 
knows? She speaks to no one and confesses 
her thoughts not even to the priest. Tothis 
day she remains the most beautiful creature 
on the coast, and of this she is as unconscious 
as the sun’s rays, that alone have the privi- 


“lege of kissing her full red lips and bring- 


ing a smile into her large soft eyes. 
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A DEDICATION. 


By COoNDE& BENOIST PALLEN. 


To thee, God's gift, in whom all gifts unite, 
In token of thy gift of love to me, 
Who feels that he receives unworthily, 


I offer up these first made songs, though slight 
The singer’s worth, and poorer still they be: 
Yet love through me a fervent message sent, 
And I with feeble voice made faint reply, 

As reeds to summer breezes passing by, 
Breathe out a quavering music, humbly bent 
Beneath the song—-a trembling instrument. 


But thou, accepting these poor leafless lays, 
Wilt make amend for all imperfectness, 

As great ones taking in the taking bless, 
And in receiving render highest praise. 
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By Lieut. Cov. S. E. TILLMAN, PROFESSOR, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 


(*® the sources of energy directly avail- 
able to man, electricity is regarded by 
the majority of people as the most inexplica- 
ble and mysterious. So firmly impressed is 
this idea that thousands of people witness 
its daily application to our comfort and con- 
venience, while content to remain in igno- 
rance of the facts and principles that would 
make this application easily intelligible. 
This fact is largely due to the recent very 
rapid practical development of electrical sci- 
ence, a development which has mainly taken 
place since middle-aged men were college 
students, the weightier affairs of life hav- 
ing left them no time or disposition to take 


this addition to the then college curricu- 


lum. This development is so recent that 
those whose education has been received 
outside the colleges, though finished only 
a decade of years, share the common limited 
knowledge of the principles involved in the 
applications of electricity. This last-named 


class comprises the great majority of the 


grown people of the country. 

Now, as a matter of fact, we are profoundly 
ignorant of the agent designated by the term 
‘electricity,’’ but only a little more so than of 
the agent heat, and not any moreso than we 
are of the agent gravity. While this is soas 
regards the agent itself, the influence or effects 
of the agent which we turn to our service, and 
the arrangements for bringing about these 
effects are so simple, that, when clearly and 
consecutively stated, they need only to be 
carefully read to be understood. 

Thus, the operations of the telephone de- 
pend upon so few fundamental principles as 
to make its workings more easily intelligi- 
ble to, say, an educated lady, than those of 
the steam engine ; and to a person knowing 
nothing of either it is easier to give a fairly 
correct idea of how light is produced by 
electricity than by the common gas-burner. 

I shall endeavor to give, as simply and 
briefly as possible, while embodying cor- 
rectness, an easily intelligible explanation of 
the most familiar applications of electricity. 
\s preliminary to such explanation it is nec- 
essary first to consider the property or phe- 
nomenon of magnetism, which is concerned 


in nearly all practical applications of elec- 
tricity. 

There are found in nature ores of iron that 
will attract pieces of certain metal—most 
markedly those of iron and steel—and will, 
when suspended by a thread, take up a nearly 
north and south direction. Such ores are in 
a magnetic condition, and these properties 
are embraced under the term magnetism, the 
word being derived from the locality where 
the ore was very early found—Magnesia, 
in Asia Minor. Bodies so acted upon are 
called magnetic substances. 

These properties may be transferred to a 
piece of steel by rubbing it with the ore from 
endtoend. The end of the steel which points 
to the north when suspended is termed the 
north pole, and the other the south pole. 
Hard steel treated in this way will retain its 
magnetism foralong time. The region or 
space around about a magnet, through which 
it exerts an influence on other magnetic sub- 
stances, is called the field of the magnet. 
That there is such a field is beautifully shown 
by the disposition of iron filings when strong 
magnets are brought into their vicinity. 
The accompanying plates from nature will 
illustrate this. Fig. 1 shows the disposition 
of the filings when they are sifted on a 
glass plate which rests on the end of a mag- 
net. Fig. 2 shows the disposition when the 
magnet is broadside on. Fig. 3 shows two 
magnets with dissimilar ends opposite each 
other. Fig. 4 shows similar ends opposite. 
Fig. 5 shows the arrangement when a piece 
of soft iron is brought near to either end of 
a magnet. 

Under the influence of the magnet’s action, 
it is seen that the filings arrange themselves 
in curved lines, and this led to the very use- 
ful conception of Faraday, that the magnetic 
field is permeated by /ines of force. Under 
this conception we may assume that when a 
body becomes a magnet the space around 
and near it becomes filled with lines of force 
emanating from it, and that the intensity of 
the field, or the force exerted at any point, 
depends upon the number of lines of force 
passing through a unit of area at that point. 

So familiar are we all with what is meant 
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FIG. I.—IRON FILINGS SHOWING LINES OF FORCE IN A 


MAGNET END ON, 


by force that the idea of /ines of force 
procee’ing from a magnet apparently 
gives usa physical conception of how 
a magnet acts upon other bodies. The 
conception is very convenient for repre- 
senting magnetic action at a distance, 
and also the magnitude of the mechan- 
ical forces exerted in the magnetic field 
at any point. 

It may be well to remark, that while 
this conception of a magnet’s field as 
more or less full of lines of force, like 
wheat-stalks in a grain field, is very 
convenient and answers admirably in 
almost all cases, and is all that is nec- 
essary in our discussion here, it can be 
shown that it does not represent the 
reality. 

There is another method of making 
magnets, and one which produces far 
more powerful ones. This method con- 
sists in causing an electric current to 
flow around a bar of iron or steel. This is 
usually accomplished by placing the bar 
inside a coil of wire, as shown in Fig. 6, 
and then passing a current of electricity 
through the wire, the wire being insulated 
from the bar. Under such circumstances, 
and with a strong current of electricity, a 
bar of steel will become permanently and 
strongly magnetic; a bar of pure iron will 
become even more powerfully magnetic while 


the current is flowing, but loses the 
property when the current stops. Mag- 
nets thus formed possess all the prop- 
erties of those first described, though in 
a more exalted state. A piece of pure 
iron wrapped with wire, through which 
a current of electricity can be sent at 
* will, constitutes an electro-magnet. It 
is powerfully magnetic while the cur- 
rent flows, but loses its magnetism 
when the current ceases. This property 
of electro-magnets is a most valuable 
one, and is frequently employed in the 
applications which are to be given. 
Electro-magnets are usually made in 
the form of a horse-shoe, as shown in 
Fig. 7, by which means both ends can 
be brought to act on the same body. 
It may be well here to state that the 
properties of magnets above set forth 
are facts of discovery ; it is not known 


why a magnet possesses them, nor is 


FIG. 2.—LINES OF FORCE IN A MAGNET BROADSIDE, 


it known what changes a body undergoes 
in becoming a magnet. It is necessary to 
bear in mind these properties, as they are of 
fundamental importance in the production 
of electricity as well as in the applications. 
As pertinent to the applications, the more 
important means of producing electricity 
will be very briefly described. In these 
descriptions, as well as in all which are to 
follow, I shall make use of skeleton draw- 





ings as best to illustrate principles -: 


and make plain their application. Such 
drawings are better for these purposes 


than more complete ones, or even than ° 


the apparatus itself; for in both the 
latter are contained all the details nec- 
essary to compactness, stability, ap- 
pearance, and greatest efficiency—all 
of which details are unnecessary and 
a hindrance when principles of action 
only are considered. 

In order of time, if not of general 
utility, we may take the electric bat- 
tery first. The unit of the battery is 
the cell ; the battery is but an arrange- 
ment of cells. The simplest of these 
will serve to illustrate the principle of 
action in all. Such 
acell consists of two 
metals immersed in 
a liquid which acts 
chemically upon 
one more readily 
than upon the 
other, the liquid 
being capable of 
decomposition. 

Under such circum- 
stances, when there 
is metallic connec- 
tion between the 
two metals, either 
by direct contact or 
through the inter- 
vention of another 
metal, a current of 
electricity will 


FIG. 3.—LINES OF FORCE IN DISSIMILAR ENDS OF TWO MAGNETS. 
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5.—-LINES OF FORCE WHEN A PIECE OF SOFT IRON IS 
BROUGHT NEAR ONE END OF A MAGNET. 


produced which will 
flow through the 
liguid from the 
metal most acted 
upon to the one /east 
acted upon, and 
through the metal 
connection from the 
one /eas¢t acted upon 
to the one most acted 
upon. In this ar- 
rangement it mat- 
ters not whether the 
metal connection be 
above or below the 
surface of the liquid. 
A series of such cells 
is represented in 
Fig. 8, in which 


be FIG, 4.—LINES OF FORCE IN SIMILAR END3 OF TWO MAGNETS. e and 4 represent 


strips of copper and zinc immersed 
in dilute sulphuric acid and con- 
nected by a metal wire, as indicated. 
In this case the current will flow 
from the zinc to the copper inside 
the liquid, and from the copper to the 
zine outside. The metal strip or plate 
from which the current leaves in pass- 
ing to the metallic connection is called 
the positive pole of the cell, the other 
the zegative. Such a series constitutes 
a battery. The chemical action of the 
liquid on the metal is believed to be 
the source of the current produced, but 
there are various secondary results 
which accompany this action. All 
complete battery cells are more com- 
plex than the simple form just de- 
scribed. The object of the complexity 
is to prevent the secondary results from 
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FIG. 6,—STRAIGHT ELECTRO-MAGNET. 


interfering with the current produced due 
to the chemical action of the liquid on the 
more readily attacked metal. 

Besides the battery, another and far more 
important method of producing a current is 
that of the dynamo-electric machine. These 
machines all depend for their action upon a 
fact discovered by Faraday ; the fact itself 
has, as yet, no explanation. This fact is, 
that when a closed circuit or a complete ring 
of wire is moved near a magnet, or in a mag- 
net field, so as to vary the number of the 
magnet’s lines of force which pass through 
the ring, a current of electricity will flow 
along the wire around the circuit. Thus, in 


Fig. 9, if the ring be moved toward or from 
the magnet, up or down across the lines of 
force, or whirled to the back or front, a cur- 
rent will flow along the wire. 

All dynamo machines are accordingly ar- 
rangements for whirling coils of wire near 


to magnets, or in their fields, so as to vary 
the number of lines of force which pass 
through the coil. This whirling produces 
a current in the wire whirled; nor is it 
necessary that the entire circuit of wire be 
whirled. The coil may run off into along 
loop, but if the ends of the loop are kept 
in contact with the ends of the coil, the cur- 
rent will flow around both, though only the 
latter is whirled. Instead of having a single 
ring or coil of wire, the machines have many 
coils of wire wound on a wheel or cylinder, 
called the armature of the machine. The 
lines of force are produced by electro- 
magnets that have a current of electric- 
ity flowing through their coils while 
the dynamo is running. The armature 
and coils ofthe dynamo turn in between 
the poles of these magnets. 

Another way of changing the num- 
ber of lines of force which pass through 
a coil, and thus producing a current in 
it, is to vary the strength of the mag- 
net that sends out the lines of force, 
allowing the coil to remain stationary. 
Thus, if we have a straight electro- 
magnet with its coil placed near or 
inside of a larger coil, we can, by start- 


ing, stopping, or sending variable 
currents through the coils of the 
S. electro-magnet, continually vary the 
number of lines of force which proceed 
from it. This change will vary the 
number inclosed by the larger coil, 
and each variation will produce a current 
init. Thesame result is brought about by 
moving the electro-magnet near to or farther 
away from the other coil. Currents pro- 
duced in this way are called zzduced currents, 
and it will be observed that they are induced 
or produced by changing the number of lines 
of force which are inclosed by a coil, the 
same result being accomplished as in the 
dynamo machine, though in a different way. 
The coil through which the current is sez 
in this method is called the Avimary, and the 
coil in which the current is induced is called 
the secondary. The combination is always 
more efficient when the primary coilis wrap- 
ped around soft iron, so that it becomes an 
electro-magnet, but a simple coil will of 
itself induce a current in the secondary when 
its own current is varied in strength. 

These are the three principal methods of 
producing the electric current. Now, as we 
have stated that it is not known what elec- 
tricity zs, it may be well to inquire why we 
say a current of electricity is flowing. 

This is but a short and convenient way 
of stating that a certain condition of affairs 
exists along the line through which the 
current is said to flow. We know the cur- 
rent only by its effects. The most evident 
and important of these effects are: That if 
the wire in which the current is said to flow 
be not sufficiently large, it will become heat- 
ed ; as already stated, if the wire be coiled 
around a bar of iron, the bar becomes a 


FIG. 7.—HORSE-SHOE ELECTRO-MAGNET., 
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magnet while the current is flowing. These 
effects are utilized inthe applications now to 
be given; they are known only by observa- 
tion, and it is not known how the current 
produces them. 

The second of the effects above named is 
made use of in all sorts of eiectric signals, 
bells, burglar- and fire-alarms, as well as in 
the telegraph. An explanation of the oper- 
ation of the common call-bell in such gen- 
eral use will serve also to explain the prin- 
ciple of the burglar- and fire-alarm. The 


explanation is very simple. The parts of the 


bell are: the gong; the hammer, or trembler, 
to strike the gong; and the electro-magnet, to 
work the hammer. A battery cell is used to 
produce the current, the conducting wires 
to carry the current from cell to bell, and a 
push-button, which is pressed when it is 
desired to ring the bell. The whole arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. to, in which £& 
is the electro-magnet, and 7 the trem- 
bler or knocker, which is mounted on an 
arm, the part which is opposite the mag- 
net being of iron. Such bells are always 
run on the open circuit—that is, no current 
flows except when the button is pressed down. 
It will be observed that there is a break in 
the conducting wire in the button 2; when 
the button is pressed down, the break is 
bridged over by the spring .S, and the cur- 
rent can therefore only flow when the button 
is pressed down. The current passes from 
the battery, in the direction of the arrows, to 
ind through the coils of the electro-magnet, 
up through the base of the hammer to the 
spring A, then to the screw W, and back to 
the cell. As the current passes through the 
coilsof the electro-magnet, the effects already 
described under such circumstances is pro- 
luced, the magnet sends out its lines of force 
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and draws the iron base of the hammer 
toward it ; by this motion the knocker strikes 
the gong. But the motion of the knocker 
also separates the spring & from the screw 
NV, which separation makes a break in the 
circuit, and consequently the current ceases; 
with this cessation the electro-magnet loses 
its magnetism and ceases to attract the 
hammer, which then falls back until the 
spring # touches the screw Magain. This 
again renews the circuit, and the operation 
is repeated again and again with great rapid- 
ity so long as the button is kept down. Thus 
the current by the electro-magnet breaks its 
own circuit, and the hammer falling back 
renews it. This action makes plain the 
principle of the aztomatic break which is so 
frequently used in electrical apparatus. 

The common burglar-alarm is in principle 
nothing but a bell that is rung by the open- 
ing of the door or window that it is intended 
to protect. This is usually accomplished by 
pressure of the opening door or window upon 
a concealed spring, or it may be done by the 
tread of the person approaching. 

In the fire-alarms generally used in cities 
the bells are on a closed circuit ; that is, the 
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current flows steadily until 

it is desired to send an alarm, 

the hammer being drawn up 

to the magnet when no alarm 

is sounded. When it is de- 

sired to send an alarm, a 

wheel—run generally by a sort 

of clockwork—is set going, 

which alternately breaks and 

makes the circuit, thus caus- 

ing the hammer to tremble 

as in the bell. The makeand 

break, however, are not here 

‘ automatic. The closed-circuit 

‘ arrangement enables us to put 

several alarm-boxes in the 

same circuit, which could not be done upon 
the open circuit. 

The principle of signaling by the telegraph 
differs but little from that by the bell. In 
the telegraph we have the electro-magnet 
with its hammer (which is in this case called 
its armature), and the key, which corre- 
sponds to the push-button. In thetelegraph, 
however, there is no automatic breaking of 
the circuit. This is done by the operator. 
When the key at the sending station is 


pressed down, the current flows, and all 


the electro-magnets in the circuit pull 
down their armatures and hold them down 
until the key is released. By varying the 
time that the key is kept down, a code of 
signals has been established for telegraphing 
by sound, an electro-magnet and its armature 
constituting the sounder. By a little addi- 
tional machinery the sounder can be con- 
verted into an embosser. In this case one 
end of the armature carries a tubular pen, 
and by its motion makes dots and dashes 
upon a strip of paper drawn under it by 
clockwork. The sounder in a telegraph 
office then corresponds toa bell at a long dis- 
tance from the push-button. This distance 
is usually so great that the batteries are un- 
able to work thesounders. Recourse is then 
had to the ve/ay, which is a much more deli- 
cate form of sounder. The current from the 
distant station is strong enough to work the 
relay, and as its armature is drawn toward 
its magnet, it strikes a stop, and by the con- 
tact bridges the circuit of a local battery, 
which local battery worksthe sounder. The 
skeleton diagram of two end stations and one 
intermediate will make plain the principle 
of action. 











FIG. 10,—ELECTRIC BELL. 


Ateach end station we have the /ine battery, 
or, rather, the line battery is divided, half of 
it being placed at one end, and the other half 
at the other end station. There are decided 
advantages in thus dividing it. At each sta- 
tion is also a key for alternately making and 
breaking the circuit; a relay, whose armature 
is drawn down whenever the current passes 
over the line ; a local battery, whose current 
is closed by the action of the relay, and a 
sounder, which clicks when the circuit of the 
local battery is closed. 

The American system of telegraphy is 
known as the closed-circuit system, from the 
fact that the circuit is continuous and the 
current flows when the line is not in use. 
To accomplish this, to each key is attached 
a circuit-closer, which is but a piece of metal 
that can be readily inserted between the key 
and its anvil, so that no break in the circuit 
occurs at the key. This circuit-closer is not 
shown in the figure. When the line is not 
in use, these circuit-closers are thus inserted 
at all the stations, and the current flows along 
the entire line, through all the keys and all 
the relays, and through the earth between the 
stations. The armatures of the relays being 
thus attracted, the circuits of the local bat- 
teries are closed, and their armatures are like- 
wise attracted. The condition of affairs 
when the line is not in use is that the cir- 
cuit is continuous, the current flows along 
the entire line, and the armatures of all the 
relays and all the sounders are attracted by 
their electro-magnets. An operator at any 
station who wishes to send a message 
throws out his circuit-closer, which action 
makes a break in the circuit at his key ; 
this break causes the armatures of all the 
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relays and sounders to spring back from 
their electro-magnets. The circuit being 
unbroken at all other points of the line, this 
operator can make and break the circuit at 
will by pressing and releasing his key. At 
each make, the armatures along the entire 
line move foward, and at each break, from, 
their electro-magnets. By making use of 
signals already referred to this operator may 
call any station he wishes, and, after receiv- 
ing notice that he is heard, he proceeds to 
transmit his message. In this system the 
intermediate stations—of which there may be 
a great number between the end stations— 
have no line batteries, and the operators at 
these stations telegraph by-using the battery 
of the end stations. 

In the transmission of messages to a dis- 
tance greater than between the two end sta- 
tions, automatic arrangements are made for 
throwing in new batteries, so that the dis- 
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tance may be extended indefinitely without 
repetition of the message by an operator. 
These arrangements are similar to the relay 
in the principle of their action. From the 
above simple illustration of the principle of 
the telegraph we might go on to the print- 
ing telegraph, to the duplex, the quadru- 
plex, and the multiplex, by which two, four, 
twelve, and even twenty or more messages 
may be sent over the same line at the same 
time, either in the same or opposite direc- 
tions. The great extent of the subject, how- 
ever, prevents more than a brief outline of 
the most elementary principles employed. 
The other important effect of the current 
mentioned above—-that of heating the conduc- 
tor—is employed in electric lighting. It may 
be well here to call attention to the fact that 
all artificial lights are ultimately produced 
in the same way, which is by heating solid 
matter white hot, until it glows and gives off 
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FIG, I1.—ESSENTIAL PARTS OF TELEGRAPH STATIONS. 
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light. In the calcium light, a piece of lime 
is heated to incandescence by a burning gas 
which of itself is but feebly luminous ; in 
the oil and gas light a portion of the carbon 
(or matter largely composed of carbon) of the 
oil or gas is separated and heated to white- 
ness by the burning of other portions of the 
gas or oil. In the electric light we also heat 
solid carbon to whiteness, not by combustion, 
but by the passage of the electric current. 
Whatever hinders thé flow of the electric 
current is termed a resistance, and no con- 
ductor is so perfect but that it offers some re- 
sistance. The larger the conductor the less 
the resistance it offers to the flow of the cur- 
rent, and in this respect it may be very aptly 
compared to a water-pipe. It is an estab- 
lished fact in regard to the electric current, 
that, although its passage develops heat at 
all points of the circuit or conductor, the 
amount of heat developed between any two 
points depends upon and is proportioned to 
the resistance between those points. To 
have heat developed by electricity we must 
have resistance in the circuit. In a circuit 


carrying a given current, if any part or parts 
of it offer great resistance, great heat will be 


developed there. We again have a rough 
analogy in a pipe through which a current 
of water is driven. If the pipe be much 
contracted at some point, 
there will be greater fric- 
tion there, and the pipe at 
that point will tend to 
become warm. 

It is evident from the 
above principles that we 
can, by increasing the re- 
sistance at certain points 
of the circuit and dimin- 
ishing it at others, cause 
the electric current to con- 
centrate most of its heat- 
ing effects at these points. 
In other words, we may 
convert our electric 
energy into heat energy 
at these points. This is 
what is done in electric 
lighting. 

There are two general 
systems of lighting, not 
very appropriately called 
the arc and incandescent, 
for in both systems the 








FIG. 12.—INCANDES- 
CENT LAMP. 
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light is produced by incandescence. In the 
incandescent lamp a thin filament of carbon 
is heated to brilliant whiteness. by the pas- 
sage of the current through it. The carbon 
filament forms part of the conducting circuit, 
and is made sufficiently small to offer the 
necessary resistance, thus producing the heat 
andlight. It isevident that carbon could not 
be thus heated zz the air without burn- 
ing ; therefore in these lamps the carbon is 
placed in a glass bulb from which the air has 
been exhausted. A lamp is represented in 
Fig. 12, in which the carbon filament c is 
shown inside the bulb ; a and 6 are the wires 
which convey the current to and from the 
lamp. These wires enter the socket of the 
lamp, and there one of them connects with a 
wire leading to one end of the carbon fila- 
ment, and the other with a wire to the other 
end. These lamps can be mounted on sup- 
ports similar to gas fixtures, or suspended 
by the wires which carry the current, or made 
to project at any angle from the wall or ceil- 
ing by brackets. The screw in the socket, 
when in the position shown in the figure, 
connects both wires with the carbon filament, 
but when turned through ninety degrees the 
connection with one of the wires is broken 
and the light extinguished. These lights 
can be ¢/urned down without extinguishing 
them, by an arrangement which throws more 
resistance in the circuit. Additional resist- 
ance diminishes the strength of the current 
through the lamp, which lessens the heat 
and light. 

In the are lamps the light is again pro- 
duced by heating carbon. The carbon in 
this case is not a filament, as before, but in 
the form of rods usually about a half inch 
and often more in diameter. The entire 
rods are not heated, but only the ends. The 
carbons in this case do not of themselves 
offer the resistance to the current which de- 
velops the heat. Their resistance is made 
as small as possible for their size by coating 
them with copper. The resistance which 
produces the heat is brought about by having 
the ends of the carbon rods a little distance 
apart while the current is passing, so that 
for a short distance it passes through the air. 
The air, being a poor conductor, offers great 
resistance to the flow of the current, and ac- 
cordingly develops intense heat. Thecarbon 
points, by their proximity, become highly 
heated, and glow with intense brilliancy. 
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FIG, 13.—CARBON POINTS OF AN ARC LAMP MAGNIFIED, 


As the carbons are not excluded from the 
air they gradually burn away, and the dis- 
tance between them would become greater 
and greater unless some arrangement were 
provided for bringing them together again. 
The distance would become so great that 
the current could not pass and the light 
would be extinguished. In the American 
system of are lighting, the distance between 
the carbons is kept approximately constant 
by an automatic arrangement. The principal 
part of this arrangement is an electro-magnet 
whose magnetism is kept up by the current 
itself, and which exerts a lifting action on 
one of the carbon-holders, the other being 
fixed. Before lighting up, thecarbons-of the 
lamps are in contact, or brought into con- 
tact at the instant it is desired to light up. 
\s soon as the current passes, the electro- 
magnet lifts the holder of the movable car- 
bon slightly, thus separating the carbons by 
a short distance. This distance increases by 
the burning away of the carbons, which also 
increases the resistance, and thus diminishes 
the current. By the decrease of the current 
the electro-magnet loses strength and slackens 


its grip on the carbon-holder, so 
that the movable carbon again ap- 
proaches the other. As the dis- 
tance between the carbons dimin- 
ishes the current becomes stronger, 
as does also the magnet, which 
checks further approach and closer 
proximity is prevented. Thus, 
though not readily visible to the 
naked eye, the distance between 
the carbons is constantly varying 
by small amounts. When this 
distance becomes either too great 
or too small the brilliancy of the 
light is diminished. Indeed the 
light may be extinguished either 
by separating the carbons too far, 
or forcing them together. When 
extinction occurs from the first 
cause, no current passes through 
the lamp ; in the second case the 
current continues, but no light 
is given, because, the carbons 
being together, there is not suffi- 
cient resistance to develop the 
heat necessary to light. The vary- 
ing distance between the carbons 
is one of the common causes of 
flickering in are lights. Another 
cause is the impurities in the carbons, which 
being volatilized by the high temperature 
varies the resistance, and with it the cur- 
rent and light produced. The unpleasant 
hissing noise, which so frequently accom- 
panies the arc lights 
is mainly due to the 
gases absorbed by the 
carbon, or other mat- 
terconverted into gas 
at the high tempera- 
ture, breaking 
through and escaping 
from the rods. 

The arrangement 
of the two classes of 
lights in their cir- 
cuits is different. The 
are lights are arrang- 
ed in continuous 
series—that is, one SS 
after the other along a 
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FIG. 15.—ESSENTIAL PARTS OF A TELEPHONE. 


across from one wire to the other. In the 
arc system each lamp adds its resistance 
to the one which precedes it, while in the 
parallel system each added lamp diminishes 
the resistance. The are lights require a 
strong current, and if there are many of 
them in circuit their resistance is also 
considerable. To have a strong current 
through a high resistance requires a high 
electro-motive force, or, as it is popularly 
called, a high electric pressure. It is this 
greater pressure in the arc systems which 
makes their lines so much more danger- 
ous to life than the incandescent lines. 

It is a popular idea that there is not much 
heat connected with the electric lights. The 
heat given off in proportion to the light is 
small, but the temperature of the arc light is 
very high, one of the highest attainable, the 
most refractory metals being volatilized by 
it. So, too, in the incandescent lights, it was 
found, after experiment with various metals, 
that carbon was the only material that would 
long resist the temperature of these lamps. 
Some of the incandescent lamps have lasted 
for two thousand and more hours. The arc 
carbons burn away usually in from four to 
eight hours, the movable or positive one 
being used up first. Many of the lamps 
are so arranged that a second pair of car- 
bons automatically replaces the first pair 
when nearly burned out. 

One of the most convenient—and, at first 
sight, startling—applications of electricity is 
found in the telephone, and we shall con- 
sider the form of Bell telephone in such gen- 
eral use. This may be separated into parts, 
which are, the sigva/ or call-box, the receiver, 
and the /ransmitter. The names of the parts 
come from their functions. The call-box is 


to attract attention when it is desired to com- 





municate. It consists of a small dynamo- 
magnetic machine, by the turning of whose 
crank a current is produced and sent to the 
distant station, and rings the bell attached 
to the call-box at that station, through the 
principles already described. 

The receiver consists of a permanent mag- 
net about five inches long and three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, terminating in one 
end in a piece of soft iron. Around the soft 
iron is wound acoil of wire forming a bobbin. 
In front of the bobbin end, and very near 
to it is a thin disk of iron. This disk lies 
on the vulcanite tube which surrounds the 
magnet. The mouthpiece fits over and 
keeps the diskin place. The wire of the bob- 
bin is carried down inside the tube parallel 
to the magnet, and its ends made fast at 
the screws ¢, ¢. The whole is represented in 
Fig. 14, in which ¢ is the magnet, 4 the 
bobbin, a the disk, ¢ ¢ the screws to which 
the ends of the bobbin wire are fast, and d 
the conical opening to which the ear is 
placed. The receiver is in circuit with the 
line from the distant point. The magnet 
exerts a continual action upon the disk, 
attracting it. When a current flows over 
the line it will pass around the bobbin, and 
will, according to its direction, either in- 
crease or decrease the strength of the mag- 
net, causing it to still further a¢tract the disk 
or /et it go. The iron disk or plate will 
therefore move toward or from the magnet, 
according to the direction of the current 
which passes over the line. The influences 
which determine the current that moves the 
plate of the receiver back and forth are 
centered in the transmitter at the sending 
station. We shall now see what these influ- 
ences are. 

Thetransmitter is a generator and produces 
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induced currents by the principles of action 
already given. It consists of a primary and 
secondary coil, with the usual soft iron rod 
or core inside the inner or primary coil. The 
primary coil is a circuit with a cell of a bat- 
tery, asmall piece or button of carbon also 
forming a part of the same circuit. The ar- 
rangement will be more easily understood 
from Fig. 15. The circuit extends from the 
cell f along the wire to the carbon button 
d, through the button to the platinum piece 
or anvil c, then along the spring e to and 
through the primary coil and back to the 
cell f The opposite side of the spring ¢ 
which carries the platinum anvil is touched 
by a metal disk 4 exactly similar to the one 
described under the receiver. This disk is 
at the bottom of a conical opening a, which 
forms the mouthpiece of the transmitter. It 
is evident that if the disk be pushed zxward 
it will force the anvil into closer contact with 
the carbon button; if outward, it will dimin- 
ish this intimacy of contact. The strength 
of current that the cell will send around the 
little circuit varies with this intimacy of 
contact. Exceedingly small pressures on the 
disk will vary this current very perceptibly. 
When the current which flows in the prim- 
ary is varied in strength it induces a current 
in the secondary coil whose direction will 
depend upon whether the current in the pri- 
mary is increasing or decreasing in strength. 
The motions produced in the atmosphere by 
the voice are quite sufficient to vary the cur- 
rent through the primary and thus induce 
currents in the secondary coil. In circuit 
with the secondary coils are the receivers at 
both stations, as shown in Fig. 15 ; so when 
a current flows in this coil the disks in the 
receivers vibrate in front of their magnets 
with the passing current. 

When the message is spoken into the 
mouthpiece of the transmitter the iron disk 
vibrates from and in accordance with the 
sound-waves produced in the air. These 


vibrations vary the strength of the current 
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passing through the primary coil by varying 
the intimacy of contact between the car- 
bon button and platinum anvil. The varia- 
tions in primary circuit induce varying 
currents in the secondary, which, passing 
along the line and around the bobbins of the 
receivers, produce increasing and diminish- 
ing attractive force in their magnets, and 
these act upon their disks, reproducing the 
vibrations of the disk of the transmitter and 
consequently renewing the same sound- 
waves in the air. 

In the usual arrangements of the telephone 
the disk of the transmitter forms the top of a 
small box, in contact with the under side of 
which is the platinum anvil; the carbon 
button is brought just against the anvil by 
the gentle pressure of its supporting spring. 
Below in the box are placed the primary and 
secondary coils, the former inside the latter. 
The battery cell is usually just below this 
box and the call-bell above it. 

From the principles set forth in the early 
part of this article in regard to induced 
currents, it will be seen that the receivers 
themselves might be used as transmitters, 
in which case no battery current is neces- 
sary. By speaking into the receiver at one 
station the vibration of its disk induces a 
current in the bobbin below it, which is 
transmitted to the receiver at the other sta- 
tion and there causes its disk to vibrate in 
unison with that at the first station. This 
is the form in which the Bell telephone was 
first used, the receivers serving also as trans- 
mitters. The combination of the carbon 
transmitter with the receiver gives much 
better results, however, and is now in gen- 
eral use. Besides the effect of the varying 
contact between the carbon and platinum 
buttons in modifying the current in the 
primary, the pressure on the carbon itself 
increases its conducting power and thus 
varies the current; but the varying con- 
tact is the more efficient cause in this 
result. 
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THIRD PAPER—THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


OCIETIES to promote a gradual aboli- 

tion of slavery were formed at an early 
period in the history of the United States. 
Among those who took an active part in 
them were some of the most eminent found- 
ers of the Republic, including Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay, Benjamin Rush, and 


Alexander Hamilton. That these societies 
did much to foster a public sentiment hos- 
tile to slavery, and especially to promote the 
abolition of the system in the Northern 
States, is beyond question ; but they were 
wholly inadequate to cope with the rising 
slave power of the South, which, having 
fastened itself upon that portion of our fair 
country, aspired to the complete control of 
the national government ; an object which 
it was able, through Northern supineness 
and open connivance, to effect by making 
the Constitution of 1787 a buttress of the 
slave system. It was a great misfortune 
that the abolitionism of that day rested upon 
the sandy foundation of Gradualism, it being 
then all but universally assumed that to 
emancipate the whole body of slaves, or any 


considerable number of them, at once, would 
be a greater evil than slavery itself. The 
masters, it was said, were in a condition like 
that of a man holding a wolf by the ears, 
and who must hold on or be torn in pieces 
bythe ravenous beast. Slaveholding, there- 
fore, for the time being, was held to be justi- 
fiable as a public and all-controlling neces- 
sity ; and the slaveholders, thus assured, 
found it easy to satisfy the demands of con- 
sciences but partially enlightened. Another 
and a kindred delusion was also prevalent 
in the all-but-universal assumption that it 
would never do to emancipate the slaves 
with liberty to remain on the American 
soil ; and from this sprang the wild and im- 
practicable scheme for colonizing our whole 
negro population in Africa or elsewhere, the 
concession being made that the masters must 
necessarily hold on to their victims until 
provision for their deportation could be 
made. 

It is no wonder that societies making such 
concessions to the evil they desired to re- 
move, putting the guilt of slavery back upon 
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a past generation, and willing to defer re- 
pentance, or the works meet for it, to an un- 
defined and distant future, were incapable 
of completing the work for which they were 
organized. From the beginning of the pres- 
ent century till near the close of its third 
decade, in spite of all that these societies 
had done or could do, the slave system waxed 
stronger and stronger, while the public sen- 
timent against it grew weaker continually. 
There was no movement for abolition on a 
national scale, and only a flickering hope in 
the minds of a few that some time and in 
some way a merciful Providence would in- 
terpose to deliver the country from its great- 
estevil. After the disastrous failure of the 
attempt, in 1820-21, to keep Missouri out of 
the Union until she would consent to free her 
slaves, a sort of despair settled down upon 
the anti-slavery people of the North, and the 
remaining rills of sympathy for the bond- 
men were left to flow into the colonization 
channel. The gradual abolition societies, 
with a single exception, perished, and that 
exception, the Pennsylvania Society, though 
having a name to live, might almost as well 
have been dead. Indeed it would have died 


with the rest, but for the fact that it pos- 


sessed a fund which bound it to some sort of 
minor activity. It had no moral power or 
inclination to become the nucleus of a new 
agitation. 

Thus ended the dispensation of Gradual- 
ism, leaving a free field for the new one of 
Immediatism, introduced by William Lloyd 
Garrison, whose attention to the subject was 
aroused by the efforts of Benjamin Lundy, 
a Quaker, who had founded a small anti- 
slavery paper in 1821, entitled Genius of Unt- 
versal Emancipation. In joining Mr. Lundy, 
at his request, in 1829, in the editorship of 
this paper, at Baltimore, Mr. Garrison took 
ground at once in favor of immediate eman- 
cipation. Mr. Lundy being a gradualist, the 
paper thus spoke in two voices, each of the 
editors writing under his own initials. This 
copartnership, for reasons which I need not 
here mention, was of short duration. The 
two men parted in the most friendly spirit, 
Mr. Lundy to continue the publication of his 
paper, Mr. Garrison to found another, and 
to organize a new national movement for 
the abolition of slavery, upon the principle 
that, slavery being under all circumstances 
isin against God and a crime against man, 
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immediate emancipation was the right of the 
slave and the duty of the master. It might 
not be possible for a long time to bring about 
a general emancipation, but this he held to 
be the sound ethical principle necessary to 
the vitality and efficiency of the movement 
he contemplated, and therefore to be neither 
waived nor neglected, but continually pressed 
upon the conscience of the master and the 
attention of the people. The nation might 
never be brought to take this high ground— 
might even make an end of the system at 
last upon some gradual plan ; but the result, 
nevertheless, would be all the sooner attained 
by a firm adherence on the part of the aboli- 
tionists to the full requirements of truth and 
justice. This uncompromising spirit and 
clear-sightedness on the part of Mr. Garrison 
proved him to be the man forthe hour. He 
began his work by establishing a weekly 
journal, 7he Liberator, in Boston, by means 
of which he sought to win converts to his 
cause, and these he proposed to organize as 
speedily as possible into a national move- 
ment for creating and maintaining a ‘‘Great 
Agitation ’’ for the deliverance of the country 
from its deadliest crime and curse. ‘‘I am 
in earnest,’’ he said ; ‘‘I will not equivocate; 
I will not excuse ; I will not retreat a single 
inch ; and I will be heard.” 

The first number of the new paper bore 
date January 1, 1831; but it was not until 
the close of that year that the organization 
of the first anti-slavery society was deemed 
feasible. The commercial spirit of Boston, 
of which cotton was then the chief symbol, 
resisted all discussion of the slavery question 
as perilous to its interest, and this spirit 
dominated the churches, the political par- 
ties, and the press. ‘‘ The abolition of 
slavery,’’ said a Boston merchant, then a 
young man, but who afterwards was num- 
bered among the ‘‘ princes,’’ when I asked 
him to sign an anti-slavery petition to Con- 
gress, ‘‘would ruin the business of New 
England. The world must have cotton, and 
cotton can be raised only by slave labor ; 
therefore slavery, whatever may be its inci- 
dental evils, must be tolerated. But really 
the ‘niggers’ are fit only to be slaves.” 
Where sentiments like these were openly 
avowed by Christian men, anti-slavery 
propagandism was necessarily uphill work. 
The doctrine of immediate emancipation was 
generally denounced as fanaticism, and all 
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discussion of the subject was held to be an 
interference with the constitutional rights of 
the South, and calculated to excite the slaves 
to insurrection. In one breath it was declared 


that the people of the North had no responsi- 
bility for slavery, as it was beyond their juris- 
diction, and in the next it was affirmed that 
it was supported by the Constitution, which 
bound the North and South together undera 


common government. Confusion like that 
of Bedlam possessed the minds of men, and 
‘* How would you like to have your daughter 
marry a nigger?’’ was a question deemed 
potent enough to silence every friend of the 
slave. 

Under such circumstances it need not be 
thought strange that only a few men, and 
they of no very wide influence, were ready 
to respond to Mr. Garrison’s invitation to 
meet and consider the question of forming 
an anti-slavery society. On the evening 
when the organization finally took place 
(January 6, 1832), only twelve were ready to 
sign the constitution. The names of these 
twelve are as follows: William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Oliver Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Arnold 
Buffum, William J. Snelling, John E. Fuller, 
Moses Thacher, Joshua Coffin, Stillman B. 
Newcomb, Benjamin C. Bacon, Isaac Knapp, 
Henry K. Stockton... Of this little band I 
was the youngest and am now the only sur- 
vivor. I doubt ifany one of our number could 


have contributed one hundred dollars to the 
society’s treasury without bankrupting him- 
self. In a worldly sense we were certainly a 
very insignificant body, and it is no wonder 
that we were laughed at for our presumption 
in undertaking so mighty a work. It was 
not, however, the first occasion upon which 
‘the weak things of the world were chosen 
to confound the mighty.’’ Three men, the 
most eminent of those present at the meet- 
ing, declined to sign the constitution at that 
time, deeming it inexpedient to make con- 
sent to the doctrine of immediate emanci- 
pation a condition of membership. They 
believed in the doctrine themselves, but 
thought it best to keep an open door for any 
gradualists who might wish to join us. But 
Mr. Garrison was immovable upon this 
point, and he carried the majority with him. 
One of the three dissentients was the presid- 
ing officer, David Lee Child, journalist and 
attorney-at-law ; the others were Samuel E. 
Sewall and Ellis Gray Loring, rising young 
lawyers, eminently connected, and of the 
highest character. They all joined the so- 
ciety a few days later, and became very 
conspicuous in the cause. Mr. Sewall died 
recently in Boston at ninety years of age, 
honored and beloved. Arnold Buffum, a 
Quaker in middle life, a man of decided 
intellectual force as well as a fair public 
speaker, was our first president. He had 
but recently returned from England, where 
he had become familiar with the anti-slavery 
movement then going on under the leader- 
ship of Clarkson, Wilberforce, Brougham, 
Buxton, and others, and caught enthusiasm 
and courage from theirexample. Feeble as 
the resources of the new society were, it was 
able to put Mr. Buffum into the field as a 
lecturing agent, and he created a healthful 
agitation wherever he gained a hearing. I 
have already said that Mr. Garrison, from 
the first, contemplated a national organiza- 
tion, with State and local auxiliaries, to 
operate against slavery on the broadest 
scale ; but it was not thought best to give a 
national name to a society so feeble, and 
whose constituency was chiefly confined to 
Boston and vicinity, and it was therefore 
called the New England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Even this was regarded as an un- 
pardonable presumption on the part of an 
association so insignificant in numbers and 
resources, and which could not boast a single 
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convert of established fame. The Coloni- 

ion Society’s list of officers was composed 
of the most eminent dignitaries of the land, 
and it was the amusing practice of its agent, 
the Rev. Mr. Danforth, to read that impos- 
ing list to his audiences, and to contrast it 
with the ‘‘nobodies’’ who represented the 
Anti-Slavery Society, with a Quaker hatter 
at their head ! 

Never, perhaps, was a philanthropic enter- 
prise set on foot under circumstances less 
promising to external observation, or that 
was led by men seemingly less competent to 
achieve success. But the scoffers forgot that 
the warfare was of the kind in which one 
man may chase a thousand, and two put 
ten thousand to flight, and wherein a single 
consecrated soul, standing alone with God, 
becomes a majority. It was one of the 
darkest and most dismal of winter nights 
when that little society was formed. The 
place of meeting was a ‘‘nigger’’ school- 
house on ‘‘ Nigger Hill,’’ a spot more con- 
temptible in the eyes of respectable Boston- 
ians than Nazareth ever was to the proud 
dwellers in Jerusalem. The streets were full 
of slush, with only here and there a feeble 
lamp, obscured by a dense and chilly fog. 
And yet there was not one of that little band 
who doubted that he was assisting in a move- 
ment absolutely sure of success, and that, 
too, within a very short period of time. We 
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thought it might possibly take ten years, 
but surely not more, to array the moral 
power of the country against slavery, and 
sweep it by peaceful means from the land. 
As we stepped out from the dingy school- 
room into the outer darkness, Mr. Garrison, 
in tones which thrilled us all, said: ‘We 
have met to-night in this obscure school- 
house; our numbers are few and our influence 
limited; but, mark my prediction, Faneuil 
Hall shall ere long echo with the principles 
we have set forth. We shall shake the na- 
tion by their mighty power.’’ This proph- 
ecy waited longer than we expected for its 
fulfillment, but it did not wait in vain. 

The purposes of the society were defined 
in its constitution in these words: ‘‘ To 
endeavor, by all means sanctioned by law, 
humanity, and religion, to effect the abolition 
of slavery in the United States, to improve 
the character ard condition of the free people 
of color, to inform and correct public opin- 
ion in relation to their situation and rights, 
and obtain for them equal civil and political 
rights and privileges with the whites.’’ The 
preamble declared that ‘‘ every person of full 
age and sane mind is entitled to immediate 
freedom from personal bondage ; that man 


can not, consistently with reason, religion, 
and the eternal and immortal principles of 
justice, be the property of man ;”’ and to 
these avowals was added the pledge that 
‘‘we will not operate on the existing rela- 
tions of society by other than peaceful means, 
and that we will give no countenance to 


violence or insurrection.’’ An expository 
address and appeal to the public, from the 
pen of the Rev. Moses Thacher, one of 
the few able clergymen who had joined the 
movement, was widely circulated. Besides 
the lectures of its traveling agent, Mr. 
Buffum, the society was able to secure ad- 
dresses from time to time from other mem- 
bers and friends, insomuch that there was 
more public discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion in New England in the year 1832 than 
there had been in the preceding forty years, 
The radical principles of the society, so dif- 
ferent from the half-and-half anti-slavery 
doctrines then prevailing, proved a potent 
means of agitation. Many local organiza- 
tions, auxiliary to the New England Society, 
were formed in different places, and converts 
to the cause sprang up on every side. A 
plan was devised to raise the sum of fifty 
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thousand dollars to establish a manual- 
labor school for colored youth. A proposal 
to locate this school in New Haven was met 
with a burst of indignation on the part of 
the leading citizens of that place, such as 
would have followed an attempt to set up 
among them an establishment for the prop- 
agation of cholera or smallpox. This in- 
dignation vented itself in a town meeting, 
with the mayor in the chair, in excited 
speeches by foremost citizens, and in resolu- 
tions which their descendants must blush 
to read. Prudence Crandall, a Quaker, en- 
couraged by the new movement and by the 
advice of some members of the society, 
opened her school for young ladies in Can- 
terbury, Conn., for the reception of colored 
pupils. The whole State of Connecticut was 
thereupon convulsed, as if her sovereignty 
and her peace had been outraged ; and when 
it was found that no law existed for the 
redress of such a wrong, the legislature made 
haste to adopt a special statute declaring it 
to be unlawful to bring colored children into 
the State for the purpose of education. When 
it was found that this law was likely to fail 
of its object on account of its unconstitution- 
ality, lynch law took its place. Miss Cran- 
dall’s pupils were denied the privileges of 
worship in the village church, and grossly 
insulted in the streets. The merchants 
refused to seil them food or other necessaries, 
and finally Miss Crandall’s well was filled 
with offal, and her house made uninhabita- 
ble by broken windows, and furniture and 
floors besmeared with filth. Incredible as it 
may seem, the inspirer of these mobocratic 
measures was shortly afterwards appointed 
Judge of the United States Court for the 
District of Connecticut. I mention these 
circumstances with no vindictive feeling, 
but merely to show the people of this gener- 
ation what obstacles the great agitation had 
to meet and overcome. 

Perhaps the most important measure of the 
New England Society in the first years of its 
existence was the sending of Mr. Garrison 
to England for the double purpose of un- 
masking the false pretenses of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and procuring funds to aid in 
the work of promoting the education of the 
free colored people of this country. In the 
first of these objects he was entirely success- 
ful; but was unable, on account of the pecul- 
iar state of things at that time in England, 
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to accomplish the latter. It was, however, 
of the greatest advantage to the cause in this 
country that he saw the leading abolitionists 
of England, and explained to them the plans 
and purposes of their brethren here. He was 
received with the greatest cordiality and en- 
thusiasm, and was successful in preparing 
the way for subsequent co-operation on their 
part in promoting the cause in America. He 
gained both inspiration and instruction from 
their example, and was greatly cheered in 
witnessing the passage by Parliament of the 
act emancipating the slaves of the British 
West Indies. He was able, moreover, to 
persuade George Thompson—of whom Lord 
Brougham said that he was, by his peerless 
eloquence, ‘‘the real liberator of the slaves 
in the English colonies’’—to come to this 
country and help the Abolitionists in their 
great work. True he was soon compelled, in 
order to save his life, menaced by the mur- 
derous minions of slavery, to return to his 
native land ; but it would hardly be possible 
to exaggerate the value of the services ren- 
dered by him at that time and afterwards to 
the anti-slavery cause in America. But for 
his labors in enlightening the people of 
England during our civil war, it is doubtful 
if the British government could have been 
prevented from lending itself, without any 
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pretense of neutrality, to the schemes of the 
Secessionists. 
The agitation, which began as I have said, 


had, at the time of Mr. Garrison’s visit to 
England, spread itself from Massachusetts 
to the other New England States, and even 
to New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and else- 
where, gaining a sure foothold in many places 
and winning the support of not a few ableand 
earnest men. The South was hotly indig- 
nant, and the State of Georgia, by her legisla- 
ture, offered a reward of five thousand dollars 
to any one who would bring Mr. Garrison 
within the jurisdiction of her courts. Eccle 
siastical and political leaders were consulting 
as to how they might put the agitation down. 
Mr. Garrison thought the time had about 
come for giving the movement a national 
form. In a last message to his friends on 
shore from the ship that conveyed him to 
England he said : ‘‘ The grand object now to 
he aimed at is the formation of a National 
\nti-Slavery Society, after which auxiliary 
associations may be multiplied without diffi- 
culty.’ His coadjutors did not forget this 
admonition, and by the time of his return, 
in the autumn of 1833, the resolve had been 
taken to call a National Convention to make 
the required organization. By an arrange- 
ment with the friends of the cause elsewhere, 
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the call was issued by the officers of the New 
York city society, formed a short time pre- 
viously. Hostility to the movement having 
already shown itself in the shape of mobs, it 
was thought best that the Convention should 
meet quietly, without extensive advertising ; 
a precaution which in the sequel was shown 
to have been eminently wise. It assembled 
in Philadelphia, December 4, 1833. The 
delegates, on their arrival, found the city in 
an ominous state of excitement, and were 
informed by the police that meetings in 
the evening could not be protected. It was 
hoped at first that all danger of disturbance 
might be avoided by persuading some emi- 
nent citizen of Philadelphia to preside, but 
this was found impracticable. The dele- 
gates, sixty-three in number, representing 
ten of the twelve free States, as they entered 
Adelphi Hall, were greeted with frowns and 
threats, and but for the protection of the 
police would probably have met with much 
harsher treatment. True, there was not 
among them one man of national fame in 
any profession or walk of life ; but if rare 
discernment, high moral courage, unswerv- 
ing devotion to principle, and a martyr-like 
spirit can dignify and exalt human nature, 
then were they worthy of the great purpose 
for which they convened, and entitled to 
the unstinted admiration and gratitude of 
their countrymen. 

Rev. Beriah Green, an eloquent preacher 
and able educator of Oneida County, N. Y., 
was chosen president of the Convention, 
while Lewis Tappan and John G. Whittier 
acted as secretaries. The first two of these 
men have been dead for years, while the last 
still lives to wear his honors as the poet of 
the cause. No time was wasted in talk. 
The Convention set itself promptly and 
vigorously to its work. One committee was 
appointed to draft a Constitution for a na- 
tional anti-slavery society, and another to 
prepare a solemn Declaration of Principles 
and Purposes, that should serve as a bond of 
union for the friends of the cause, and to en- 
lighten the world as to the full meaning of 
the movement. The task of drawing up this 
declaration was assigned.to Mr. Garrison, 
in whose heart and brain the scheme of agi- 
tation had originated. The paper he pro- 
duced is memorable, fit even to be compared 
with the Declaration of Independence for 
dignity, impressiveness, and purity as well 
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as force of language. ‘It will live,” 
says Whittier, ‘‘as long as our national his- 
tory,’’ and he adds: ‘“‘I set a higher value 
on my name as appended to that declaration 
than on the title-page of any book.’’ It 
should be carefully studied by every one 
who aspires to understand the great agita- 
tion to which these papers relate. 

‘* We have met together,’’ so this Declara- 
tion affirmed, ‘‘ for the achievement of an 
enterprise without which that of our fathers 
is incomplete ; and which for its magnitude, 
solemnity and probable results upon the 
destiny of the world, as far transcends theirs 
as moral truth does physical force. In pur- 
ity of motive, in earnestness of zeal, in de- 
cision of purpose, in intrepidity of action, 
in steadfastness of faith, in sincerity of spi- 
rit, we would not be inferior tothem. Their 
principles led them to wage war upon their 
oppressors, and to spill human blood like 
water, in order to be free. Ours forbid the 
doing of evil that good may come, and lead 
us to reject, and to entreat the oppressed to 
reject, the use of all carnal weapons for 
deliverance from bondage, relying solely 
upon those which are spiritual, and mighty 
through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds. Their measures were 
physical resistance—the marshaling 
in arms-—the hostile array—the mor- 
tal encounter. Ours shall be such 
only as the opposition of moral purity 
to moral corruption—the destruction 
of error by the potency of truth— 
the overthrow of prejudice by the 
power of love—and the abolition of 
slavery by the spirit of repentance.” 

The sinfulness of slavery and the 
duty of immediate emancipation with- 
out expatriation were of course af- 
firmed. The sovereignty of each State 
to legislate exclusively on the slavery 
within its limits was explicitly rec- 
ognized, while it was conceded that 
Congress had no right of interference 
under the national compact. At the 
same time it was maintained that 
Congress had the right and was sol- 
emnly bound to suppress the domestic 
slave trade, and to abolish slavery in 
the national capital and in the Ter- 
ritories under its jurisdiction. It was 
also asserted that the highest obli 
gations were resting upon the people 
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of the free States to remove slavery by 
moral and political action, as prescribed 
in the Constitution. Planting themselves 
upon the Declaration of Independence and 
the truths of Divine Revelation, as upon the 
Everlasting Rock, the signers thus declared 
their purposes : 

“‘We shall organize anti-slavery societies, if 
possible, in every city, town, and village in our 
land. 

“‘We shall send forth agents to lift up the 
voice of remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty, and 
of rebuke. 

‘* We shall circulate, unsparingly and extensively, 
anti-slavery tracts and periodicals. 

‘* We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the 
cause of the suffering and the dumb. 

‘* We shall aim at a purification of the churches 
from all participation in the guilt of slavery. 

** We shall spare no exertion, no means, to bring 
the whole nation to speedy repentance. 

**Our trust for victory is solely in God. We 
may be personally defeated, but our principles 
never. Truth, Justice, Reason, Humanity, must 
and will gloriously triumph.” 


The document closed with a solemn pledge 
on the part of the signers to do, by the help 
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of Almighty God, all that in them lay to 
accomplish their object, ‘‘come what may 
to our persons, our interests, or our reputa- 
tions—whether we live to witness the tri- 
umph of Liberty, Justice, and Humanity, or 
perish untimely as martyrs in this great, 
benevolent, and holy cause.’’ 

It was determined to establish the society 
in New York. Arthur Tappan, a wealthy 
merchant of that city, and widely known 
and esteemed for his devotion to every 
Christian and philanthropic enterprise, was 
made president, and Elizur Wright, Jr., ex- 
Professor of Mathematics in the Western 
Reserve College, who had well attested his 
profound interest in the cause and his 
capacity to serve it, was chosen correspond- 
ing secretary. An able executive committee 
was chosen, and an office was at once opened 
in a building then standing upon the spot 
now occupied by 7he Tribune. Liberal con- 
tributions began to flow into the treasury, 
the work of printing anti-slavery periodicals 
and tracts was begun, and lecturing agents 
were sent forth to commend the cause to 
popular acceptance. One of the measures 


first adopted was the framing and circulating 
of petitions to Congress in behalf of objects 


within its constitutional powers. Not once 
was that body asked to interfere with slavery 
in the States, or to do anything which it had 
not a clear right to do. But in the South 
universally, and by multitudes at the North, 
the society was charged with the intention 
of creating slave insurrections and breaking 
up the Union, and not a few of those who 
gave it credit for better motives thought such 
the inevitable tendency of its efforts. The 
commercial spirit of the country, as sym- 
bolized by cotton, everywhere took alarm. 
Northern merchants sold goods to the South 
on credit, taking mortgages on slaves for 
security, and often selling the slaves to get 
their pay. They were naturally hostile to 
an agitation which seemed likely to bring 
such transactions to light, thus interfering 
with profitable Southern trade. The North 
and South, moreover, were in close alliance 
through the political parties and ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, as well as by intermarriages. 
Men born in the North and educated in 
Northern colleges and theological semi- 
naries, on going to the South, bought slaves 
with as little scruple as they did horses or 
houses, and on returning to the North were 


freely admitted to the pulpits and com- 
munion-tables of their respective denomina- 
tions. The relatives and friends of such 
men were apt to resent any censure bestowed 
upon them by the Abolitionists. The visitors 
often brought one or more of their slaves 
with them to the North, and were sustained 
in doing so by their Christian brethren; and 
the Abolitionists, if they remonstrated, were 
denounced as fanatical intermeddlers. The 
Southern clergy were themselves given over 
to the practice of slaveholding, and such an 
advertisement as that of the goods and chat- 
tels of the Rev. Dr. Furman, of South Caro- 
lina, sold after his death, embracing ‘‘a plan- 
tation on and in Wateree Swamp, a library 
of miscellaneous character, chiefly theolog- 
ical, twenty-seven negroes, two mules, one 
horse, and an old wagon,’’ was thought com- 
patible with the sweetest flavor of piety. 
The agitation went forward with con- 
stantly augmenting power in spite of every 
obstacle that stood in its way. President 
Jackson cast a javelin at it in a message to 
Congress ; governors of States imitated his 
example; and magistrates gravely suggested 
that it could be suppressed by actions at 
common law. State societies, auxiliary to 
the American, were promptly formed in most 
if not all of the free States, and city, town, 
and county societies were multiplied. Anti- 
slavery libraries were established in many 
places, and lecturers were multiplied. The 
whole land was stirred. Congress and the 
State legislatures were thrown into excite- 
ment. The various ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious bodies were agitated. Political and 
sectarian leaders took alarm, and predictions 
of general disaster and ruin to follow the 
agitation, if it were not speedily stopped, 
were heard on every hand. The press—polit- 
ical and religious—joined in denunciation of 
the movement, and in travestying and falsi- 
fying the action of the Abolitionists, putting 
into their mouths words and sentiments 
never uttered by them, and adapted to arouse 
against them a mobocratic spirit. It seemed 
for a time as if all Bedlam was let loose. 
Anti-slavery lectures and conventions were 
frequently broken up by mobs, with the con- 
nivance of respectable and Christian men 
and the officers of the law. Garrison was 
seized and dragged through the streets of 
Boston with a rope around his body, with 
which his assailants doubtless meant to 
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hang him. He was rescued by the mayor, 
and saved from a violent death by being 
thrust into jail. An anti-slavery lecturer 
in New Hampshire, while on his knees 
in prayer, was arrested bya sheriff and 
tried as a vagrant. In Canaan, in the 
same State, on a Fourth of July, an acad- 
emy building to which colored pupils had 
been admitted was dragged from its foun- 
dation to utter ruin by one hundred yoke 
of oxen, under the guidance of a mob 
gathered from many towns, the leader 
of which was a member of a Christian 
church. Amos Dresser, a young theo- 
logical student engaged in selling Bibles 
in Nashville, Tennessee, was flogged 
in the public square, because some of / 
his books happened to be wrapped in / 
anti-slavery papers. In Berlin, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, Marius R. Robinson, a man 
of as sweet a spirit as that of the Apos- 
tle John, while engaged in lecturing on 
slavery, was carried by force into a strange 
neighborhood, tarred and feathered on a 
dark night, and left to wander alone till 
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to whom to look for help. The public 
authorities took no notice of the outrage, 
and the popular verdict of the vicinage was, 
‘Served him right.’’ 

The Abolitionists did not even dream in 
the beginning that the liberty of speech 
would be denied them ; but they soon dis- 
covered that they had to fight a battle for 
this primordial right. They even thought 
that, after the first wild excitement should 
have time to expend itself, reason would 
return to the South, that anti-slavery soci- 
eties would be tolerated there, and a party 
friendly to emancipation would ere long 
show itself. The ‘“‘ fire-eaters,’’ as they were 
called, no doubt feared this, and at once set 
themselves to the task of creating an ex- 
citement which would make all open dis- 
cussion of the subject in that region, save in 
the interest of slavery, impossible. In this 
they were successful, so that at no time dur- 
ing the struggle could an Abolitionist even 
travel there without peril to his life. This 
enmity to free discussion could only be taken 
as an implied confession of conscious wrong 
on the part of the South. Men who feel 
that their principles are sound and their 
practice right do not threaten with death 
those who interrogate them. The Aboli- 
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tionists, conscious that they sought only the 
good of the South, desired to inform the 
people of that section of the country of their 
principles and designs. They therefore 
gathered from official sources the names 
of leading white citizens of the different 
Southern States, and sent to them through 
the mails anti-slavery pamphlets, tracts, and 
papers. This created a prodigious excite- 
ment in that quarter, and the Abolitionists 
were falsely accused of sending ‘‘ incendiary 
publications ’’ to the slaves, whereas they 
only sent their documents to the masters. 
In Charleston the post-office was broken 
open by a mob, composed of respectable 
citizens, who made a public bonfire of the 
anti-slavery literature accumulated there, in 
the presence of an immense crowd. A pub- 
lic meeting to sanction this outrage and de- 
nounce the Abolitionists was at once held, 
the clergy of the city attending in a body. 
This outrage was not only never punished, 
but openly tolerated by the Administration 
at Washington, while serious attempts were 
made in Congress to enact laws excluding 
anti-slavery publications from the mails. 
The limits assigned to this paper compel 
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me to pass without notice many interesting 
events occurring at this period. It must 
suffice to say that in spite of every obstacle 
thrown in their way, the societies enlarged 
their operations continually. In 1836 the 
indications of progress were so hopeful that 
the American Society resolved to put into 
the field a phalanx of seventy lecturing 
agents. It was a bold measure, and it 
startled opponents of the cause while cheer- 
ing its friends. The agents were gathered, 
some from pulpits, some from the bar, 
some from advanced classes in colleges and 
seminaries, and others from the more private 
walks of life, care being taken to select only 
such as were known for their intelligence, 
sound judgment, devotion to the cause, and 
fair gifts for public speaking. A majority 
of them, before entering upon their labors, 
met in New York city, where for a fortnight 
they were placed under careful instruction 
as to the duties they were about to under- 
take. It was a notable occasion, never to 
be forgotten by those who enjoyed it. The 
eloquence of Theodore D. Weld, of Sarah 
and Angelina Grimké from South Carolina, 
and others, lingered long in the memories 
of that devoted band. Having mentioned 


the names of the Grimké sisters, I ought to 
add that shortly afterwards, by invitation 
of the American Society, they also took the 
field, first as lecturers to their own sex, but 


later to promiscuous audiences. Born in 
Charleston, the very hotbed of slavery, they 
were familiar with the system from child- 
hood as it was practiced among the wealthy 
upper class of that city. They had exiled 
themselves years before from the place of 
their nativity, because they could not endure 
to live in an atmosphere polluted byslavery, 
and now they went forth at their own 
charges to promote the ‘‘ Great Agitation ”’ 
that was to bring about the abolition of the 
system. Sarah was a Quaker preacher, and 
always spoke effectively, but Angelina had 
gifts of eloquence rarely seen in man 
or woman. They began in New York city, 
addressing audiences of women, first in pri- 
vate houses, next in vestries and churches, 
none of which were found large enough to 
hold all who desired to hear them. Going 
to Massachusetts in 1837, they had there a 
memorable career. Multitudes flocked to 
their meetings, which at first were confined 
to their own sex, though it was known that, 
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as Quakers, they had no scruples that pre- 
vented them from speaking to mixed as- 
semblies. The reports of their eloquence 
excited so much curiosity as to impel many 
men,in violation of a conventional rule, to 
goand hearthem. Excitement rose to such 
a height that the pro-slavery clergy took 
alarm, and began a warfare against the ‘‘ fe- 
male itinerants ’’ and those who were coun- 
tenancing them, as being engaged in a 
crusade against the sanctity and delicacy 
of womanhood and the integrity of the 
family relation, in open defiance of Scrip-- 
ture and of the laws of civilization. ‘‘ See at 
last,’’ they said, ‘‘ the real meaning of this 
abolition movement. We told you it would 
come to something like this, but you would 
not believe us. Can you longer refuse to 
heed our warning?’’ In this strain the 
Massachusetts Association of Congregational 
ministers took the matter in hand, making 
a solemn appeal to their constituency to 
come to the defense of womanly purity and 
the sanctity of the family against a band 
of disorganizers and fanatics. Whittier 
promptly cried, ‘‘Shame upon ye, parish 
popes,’’ ending his indignant lyric with the 
memorable lines : 


‘** And what are ye who strive with God 
Against the ark of his salvation, 
Moved by the breath of prayer abroad, 
With blessings for a dying nation ? 
What, but the stubble and the hay 
To perish, even as flax consuming, 
With all that bars his glorious way, 
Before the brightness of his coming.”’ 


Strange as it must seem at this day, when 
evangelical women, under clerical auspices, 
are lifting up their voices on every side 
and upon many themes, this crack of the 
ecclesiastical whip in 1837 was very effect- 
ive. Many sincere Abolitionists paused in 
alarm, looked solemn, and declared that if 
the women could not be silenced ‘Aey must 
leave the ranks ; and when the example of 
the South Carolina sisters inspired in others 
of their sex a desire to plead the slave’s 
cause, and led them to claim a right as “‘ per- 
sons’’ to enter the anti-slavery societies on 
equal terms with men, and this right was 
promptly recognized, first by the Massachu- 
setts and then by the American Society, there 
was a secession on the part of those who 
could not tolerate such an innovation. The 
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cause, they said, must be rescued from the 
leadership of disorganizers. The American 
Society first recognized the right of women 
to membership in 1839, by a vote of one hun- 
dred and eighty to one hundred and forty. 
The majority of the Executive Committee, 
being unfriendly to the measure, were be- 
lieved to cherish the purpose of secretly 
packing the next annual meeting in order to 
reverse the vote. The Massachusetts Soci- 
ety, taking this as a challenge, chartered a 
steamer and took to the anniversary in 1840 
a body of delegates so large as to defeat the 
design. The majority in favor of the admis- 
sion of women upon this second trial was 
one hundred and six in a total vote of nine 
hundred and eight. The dissentients flat- 
tered themselves that by making a new 
organization, excluding Garrison and the 
women, they would gain large accessions 
from the evangelical clergy, who had gener- 
ally stood aloof from the cause. So they 
formed the ‘‘American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society.’’ The body of their follow- 


ers was quite large, but their hopes proved 
vain; the recusant clergy liking abolition- 
ism no better with Garrison and the women 


out than withthemin. If they had loved the 
cause, they would have been willing that it 
should have the support of all earnest and 
faithful helpers. The new society, it is be- 
lieved, never had an auxiliary and never put 
an agent into the field. It cut a figure for 
some time in Anniversary Week, but per- 
ished long before the conflict was over ; while 
the old society, with efficient State auxil- 
iaries, kept the field till Abraham Lincoln 
blew the trump of jubilee. 

It was in the same year that another por- 
tion of the Abolitionists, tired, as they said, 
of the ‘‘ mere work of moral agitation,’’ and 
impatient for more positive results in the 
political field—formed the ‘‘ Liberty Party.’’ 
Garrison, a peace man from the beginning, 
had become a non-resistant, and some per- 
sons unfriendly to him made this an excuse 
for distrusting his influence in political af- 
fairs. But he knew right well that no polit- 
ical party could be trusted to carry on a re- 
form depending upon a close adherence to a 
moral principle, and that it would never 
do to give the agitation to such a party. 
The abolition ranks were now divided, and 
the first effect was seen in the death of a 
multitude of the societies, caucuses taking 
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their place. It was a sad spectacle. Hun- 
dreds of societies died outright, and the ene- 
mies of the cause exulted in the belief that it, 
too, would come to a speedy death. They 
reckoned without their host. It was only 
temporarily crippled. The American Soci- 
ety and some of its more prominent auxilia- 
ries were rescued from disintegration, and the 
moral agitation was still kept to the front, 
being maintained by rare devotion and self- 
sacrifice to the very end. The Liberty Party 
boasted itself as an abolition party, but its 
principles suffered dilution until it gave up 
the name ‘‘ Liberty’ for the milder one of 
‘Free Soil,’’ and finally exchanged this for 
the colorless and less odious designation of 
‘*Republican,’’ limiting its operations to the 
object merely of defeating the further exten- 
sion of slavery, and promising to support it 
in the States so far as the Constitution re- 
quired. Themoral agitators, instead of min- 
imizing their demands, advanced to still 
higher ground, denouncing the Constitu- 
tion itself as the chief buttress of the slave 
power, and refusing to take an oath tosupport 
it. They kept their agents in the field, sup- 
ported their newspapers, distributed a vari- 
ous anti-slavery literature, and made their 
anniversaries and conventions centers of 
light and power. Their influence from 1840 
to 1865 was immeasurable. The constant 
aggressions of the slave power, and the dere- 
liction of parties and churches, gave them 
themes for timely criticism and faithful de- 
nunciation, which they were prompt to 
improve. They helped to create at the North 
a body of public sentiment from which the 
best element in the Republican party was 
constantly re-enforced, and the party saved in 
more than one crisis from wrecking its own 
cause. They were the power behind and 
above all parties, of which the South never 
lost sight, and which she knew could never be 
driven from the field, but must be reckoned 
with, by whatever ingenious expedients pol- 
iticians might seek to patch upapeace. In 
the final struggle, when President Lincoln 
hesitated to strike the death-blow to slavery, 
their influence was most potent. Mr. Lin- 
coln himself acknowledged this in his mem- 
orable remark to Governor Chamberlain, of 
South Carolina: ‘‘I have been only an in- 
strument. The logic and moral power of 
Garrison, and the anti-slavery people of the 
country, and the army, have done all.’’ 





ON THE SEVENTH LEVEL. 
By CHARLES M. GAYLEY AND DAvip H. BROWNE. 
PART II. 
CHAPTER VI. 
BABETTE IN MY LABORATORY. 
[The Journal continued. | 


OLLOWING me the dog caine thumping slowly down 
the steps. I shut the door upon him, lighted the 
gas, and laid the child in the cradle. The dog 
sniffed under the door and scratched at the panels. 
I paid no attention until his whining made it advisa- 
ble to let him in, lest he should disturb the neigh- 
bors. He walked to the bench on which rested the 
beaker and my instruments, and sat down facing 
Babette. With practiced touch I opened the carotid 
and proceeded with my manipulations. As I turned 
for my platinum brush, I found that I had overlooked 
it on coming downstairs. I rushed to the second 
story. The dog remained with the child. His eyes 
had followed me dumbly as I left the room, and were 
still gazing toward the door when, with the appara- 
tus in my hand, I re-entered. As, toward the com- 
pletion of the second stage of the operation, I added 
the necessary alkaloid and removed the fibrin, the 
dog drew nearer to Babette ; and when the gleaming 
cannula touched the subject in the process of re- 
injection he shivered. I closed in the usual manner 

the lips of the wound. On connecting the battery 
there were visible a few twitches of involuntary muscular action. The dog laid his chin 
upon the cradle. I re-established respiration as before, and welcomed the faint color return- 
ing to the features. After a few involuntary catchings after breath, the child stirred her 
hand slightly ; Max advanced his rough head tentatively against it ; after Babette had 
opened her eyes he went to the door. I let him out. 

‘‘ The pulse was normal, the temperature nearly so, and a healthy moisture was begin- 
ning to appear upon the temples. I restored the little one to her bed ; roused the nurse, 
who was sleeping in the salon ; saying that I had bled the child, and that she was in a fair 
way to recover. I entered my room, was conscious of a sudden giddiness as I gazed out of 
the window at the tower clock of the Markt-Kirche, dim in the gray light, thought to myself 
that I was fainting, and came to, late in the morning, to find myself stretched upon the floor. 

‘‘What had happened? Had I been awake or dreaming? I hastened to my child’s room 
and bent over her. She was sleeping quietly : a linen bandage held the compress to her 
throat. I went to my laboratory, and, stepping over the dog, which lay before the door, 
found the apparatus and reagents as I had left them. I looked into the cradle. Instead of 
the coarse dog’s hairs that usually clung to the cushions, was caught upon the tongue of 
the buckle a shred of lace from the child’s night-dress. 

‘‘It was the 7th of February, 1872. 

‘‘Convalescence was steady ; a few days afterward Babette called to me as I passed the 
room where she lay. 
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‘** What is it, X/eine ?’ 

‘** Onkelchen, when can I go with thee to 
the Philosophenwald, and sit up at the table 
under the tree where the stupid Dachshund 
is, and drink coffee with Gretle Schlosser 
and thee?’ 

‘** Why, very soon, my dear; in a month 
or so it will be warm, and I hope thou shalt 
be able to walk over the big meadow.’ 

‘**But oh, Onkel, I don’t think I want 
Gretle.’ 

‘** And why not, Babette?’ 

‘** Because she will see this ugly sore 
place on my neck, and it is horrid!’ 

‘**Oh no, child, it isn’t easy to be seen, 
and thou canst let this little lock of hair 
fall over it. There! Isn’t that right?’ 
Iasked. ‘Thou canst not have every- 
thing just as thou wouldst, Dolly. Thou 
art not yet Queen of Schlaraffenland.’ 

‘*“*No, Onkel, but I am 
queen of thee. Thou hast often 
said it; and now I will not go 
to the Philoso- 
phenwald when I 
am well again, 
but to the Heu- 
chelheimer Mill, 
or to Gleiberg.’ 

‘** But why to 
the Heuchelheim- 
er Mill, child?’ 

“(OR sate 
she, ‘ because— 
because there was 
a gracious lady 
there one time, 
and she kissed 
me in the guest 
room; and she was so white,—just like 
Maman ; so white when she slipped going 
down the steps to where they weighed the 
people and me.’ 

‘** Well, thou shalt go there, Babette, if 
thou wouldst not rather have me carry thee 
up Gleiberg, up to the top of the castle, so 
that thou canst see the far vales and vil- 
lages that the beautiful Graf used to hold 
as herown. Wouldst thou not rather that ?’ 

‘** No, Onkelchen, the mill, and the fields, 
where we gathered the champignons! And 
oh, Onkel, | saw Mamazx the other night.’ 

‘** How was that, child?’ 

‘** Ves, Onkel Zwingli, the night that thou 
toldest me I was so sick, Zaman did come ; 
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the pink color was in her, and she held me, 
oh, so soft, until I waked up. Then that 
horrid cloth was about my neck—but why 
dost thou look so queer, Onkel ?’ 

‘** Qh, nothing, Babette,’ said I, as I left 
the room.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
A REPUTATION AT STAKE. 
[The Journal continued. } 

‘‘In Zhe Giessener Tageblatt of April the 
21st, 1872, appeared an article accusing me of 
charlatanism; and of this article the conclud- 
ing sentences ran somewhat as follows : 


‘““*A man who 

lays claim to a 

discovery by 

which life can be 

restored to dead 

organism is either 

a fanatic or quack. 

If Herr Doctor 

Zschorer had kept 

his air-drawn fan- 

tasies to himself, 

he might have es- 

caped the former 

imputation ; if he 

possessed the req- 

} uisite boldness to 

submit his theo- 

ries to a crucial 

and public test, 

he might, at any 

rate, attempt to 

dispel the latter. 

Is there room in 

the University of 

Giessen fora Privat-Docent who, rather than 

meet either of these alternatives, has pre- 

ferred to wear the double sobriquet of maud- 

lin mountebank? Es lebe der neue Para- 
celsus Bombastus ! Hoch ! 

‘** THOMAS ERASTUS VON GERO.’ 


‘*To be called a fanatic and a quack was 
galling. To becalleda second Bombast von 
Hohenheim was more than flesh and blood 
could stand. It was evident that I must 
clear myself from the charges laid at my door. 
Accordingly I revealed to my friend, the Herr 
Doctor von Norden, the principal facts of my 
chemico-medical discovery. He absorbed my 
idea with avidity, expressed his appreciation 
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of the confidence I had vested in him, and 
suggested that a practical illustration of the 
effect of ichorine upon a dog be given, for the 
convincing of such skeptics as the writer of 
the late attack upon my character and com- 
mon sense. ; 

‘* Accordingly, by his advice, I put in 7he 
Giessener Tageblatt of April 25th a notice to 
the effect that ifthe gentleman signing him- 
self Erastus von Gero would call at my house 
on Friday, April the 26th, at 3 p.M., I would 
attempt to convince him of my sanity. 

‘‘Punctual to the hour appeared my friend 
Von Norden, and with him Professor Dr. 
Gersdorf, the author—as I had suspected—of 
the attack in 7he 7ageblatt. I took them to 
my laboratory, and from my note-books gave 
them a synopsis of the experiments that had 
led to my discovery of ichorine, and a brief 
vésumé of its physical and chemical proper- 
ties. 

‘‘* Here is the alkaloid,’ said I, exhibiting 
the precious substance. Its physical pecul- 


iarities and analytical reactions I explained at 
length. ‘ Itsremarkable therapeutic value,’ I 
added, ‘ will be understood when I say that, 
if added to dark venous blood, it will change 
the same toa bright arterial color, and that 


there will immediately form upon the surface 
of the fluid a film containing all the abnormal 
constituents and germs of disease that may 
have existed in the extracted blood. Remov- 
ing this film, I have often reinjected into the 
subject purified arterial blood, formed from 
that which was previously diseased ; and,’ 
concluded I with enthusiasm, ‘I have met 
with success so indubitable as to warrant me 
in the assertion that I have solved the prob- 
lem of permanent resuscitation from death.’ 

‘‘ There was an amused sneer on Gersdorf’s 
lips; but I might as well give them the 
truth, even if it were a casting of pearls be- 
fore them. 

‘“* As a medicine,’ I added, ‘ you will find 
that in case of weakness, or even of cessation 
of the heart, the solution has an infallibly 
stimulating effect.’ I paused. Gersdorf 
gazed at me somewhat as if I had lost my 
senses. 

‘‘T presented each of them with a hermetic- 
ally sealed vial, containing a few decigrams 
of the alkaloid; and I assured them that 
after I had furnished a practical test of its 
properties they were at liberty to do with 
the samples what they would. Von Norden 
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showed himself again my friend ; he placed 
the vial in his breast pocket. Gersdorf 
glanced cynically at the sample. ‘ At any 
rate, undeniably harmless,’ said he, and he 
thrust it carelessly into the recesses of his 
coat-tail. 

‘*T was somewhat piqued at the impenetra- 
bility of my opponent, but I prepared rap- 
idly for my physiological demonstration. 

‘** Ah,’ said Gersdorf, as I took in hand 
my refusion apparatus, ‘I suppose this, also, 
is one of your inventions ?’ 

‘** No,’ said I curtly, ‘ it is not.’ 

“<Tt is interesting,’ remarked Von Nor- 
den. 

‘** And ingenious,’ I added ; ‘ itis the idea 
of an American friend of mine called Hut- 
chinson. After extracting the blood from 
the dog before us, and purifying it by means 
of my alkaloid’—Gersdorf strolled toward 
the window—‘I shall pour it,’ continued I, 
raising my voice, ‘into the receiver of this 
refusion apparatus, and then, introducing 
the cannula into the carotid of the dog, I 
shall reinject the blood.’ 

‘‘T proceeded to my demonstration. I 
need not say that it was successful. 

‘«* Well,’ said Gersdorf, as the dog stag- 
gered to his feet, ‘the brute may have been 
dead or he may not. Your demonstration is 
indeed an interesting piece of gaunere?, of 
jugglery, but, from a scientific point of view, 
practically valueless. ’ 

‘**T am inclined to think,’ rejoined Von 
Norden, ‘that the experiment was conducted 
in perfectly good faith, and that it may 
result in a momentous revolution in the art 
of therapeutics. It is a pity that Ober- 
Clinical-Director Wernher should have re- 
fused you permission to test your theory by 
a clinical demonstration.’ 

‘** He was perfectly right,’ retorted Gers- 
dorf, ‘ in refusing to allow any such crack- 
brained empiricism to be perpetrated in 
his amphitheater. Had the attempt been 
made upon a human being, and with success, 
I might be induced to consider it worthy of 
attention.’ 

‘** Of course,’ said Von Norden, ‘a brute 
will do for experiments, but demonstration 
requires a human subject.’ 

‘** Von Norden,’ said I, ‘ upon your secrecy 
I know I can depend, and ifthe Herr Doctor 
Gersdorf will lay aside his air of condescen- 
sion, and meet me on terms of equality, I will 
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divulge to you what to me is of momentous 
importance. In the interests of humanity, 
can I depend upon your silence?’ 

‘Von Norden promised immediately. 
Gersdorf, whose interest was speedily attain- 
ing such proportions as to be inconsistent 
with the supercilious air which he had 
assumed, after much hemming and hawing, 
consented. 

‘** In Gottes Namen,’ said I. 

‘** In Gottes Namen,’ they repeated. 

‘** Herren Professoren Gersdorf und Von 
Norden,’ said I, ‘once in a case of extreme 
urgency have I made the experiment which 
you require ; and with success. I am con- 
fident that I can again succeed.’ 

‘“*Upon whom?’ cried both, starting to 
their feet in surprise. 

‘** Upon my niece.’ 

‘** Donnerwetter, you lie !’ said Gersdorf. 

‘** Herr Dr. Gersdorf, you answer for this 
insult at a more fitting time,’ said I. 

‘** Nicht so eilig,’ said he. ‘I am perfectly 
willing to retract my words if you can prove 
the truth of your statement.’ 

‘** So be it,’ replied I, resolved in my mad- 
ness to win or to lose. 

**T took a bottle of chloroform from the 
shelf, poured a few drachms upon my pocket- 
handkerchief, placed it in the breast pocket 
of my coat, took the coat off, threw it over 
my arm, and ascended-to the second story. 

‘** Babette,’ said I, as I entered the room, 
‘so thou hast just come home from the Heu- 
chelheimer ?’ 

‘* * Ves,’ said she, ‘ and the Parson Schlos- 
ser carried me part of the way, and said that 
my heart went strong again like the mill- 
wheel. Was that not pretty? And the 
Kaiser’s cornflowers are just peeping out, 
Onkel !’ 

‘* * Well, that must have been fine, Babette. 
Next time I will go with thee myself; but 
now canst thou tell me where that needle is 
that I lent thee yesterday? I would sew on 
one of the buttons of this coat.’ 

‘** Oh, let me sew it on, Onkel/’ cried 
she. ‘I can sew so neatly now, since the 
Tante Amalie taught me at the sewing- 
school. But hast thou the button, Onkel ? 
Those big horn buttons! How would a pearl 
one do, such as the 7anfe put on my holi- 
day-gown? Would that not be right pretty, 
Onkel Zwingli?’ laughed she. 

‘**Perhaps I dropped it in my bedroom,’ 
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I replied. ‘Wilt thou help me look for 
it?’ 

‘*She rose immediately. ‘Ach! I am so 
tired,’ she murmured. ‘The Dachshund 
would jump upon me, though I told him not 
to.’ 

‘«* Poor little woman, let me carry thee !’ 
I lifted her in my arms and wrapped the coat 
about her. ‘Is not that better now?’ 


‘**Thou hast such queer smelly things 
in thy work-room, Onkelchen, such queer 
smelly things,’ said the child, ‘ and I feel so 
sleepy.’ 

‘* Her head sank lower as she yielded to 
the influence of the opiate.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SECOND OPERATION. 
(The Journal continued. ] 


“‘T rook her downstairs, and proceeded 
to repeat the operation of the night of Feb- 
ruary the 7th. 

‘““Von Norden and Gersdorf drew their 
chairs to the side of the work-table. During 
the period of extraction Von Norden’s face 
was gray as ashes; Gersdorf, gripping the 
arms of his chair, half rose in his seat, and 
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leaned forward in nervous interest. His 
cigar fell from his lips. He passed his 
tongue between them as if they were dry ; 
he drew himself up, smiled spasmodically, 
and rose to his feet; he took a cigar-case 
from his pocket and from it a cigar, the tip 
of which he cut off and wrapped up in a 
dirty scrap of paper such as he always carried 
for that purpose. He replaced the package 
carefully in his vest pocket ; then stuck his 
cigar unlighted between his teeth, and pulled 
at it violently. Although I endeavored, by 
concentrating my attention upon the sub- 
ject of the experiment, to ignore the presence 
of Von Norden and Gersdorf, their entity 
was continually included in my circle of in- 
direct vision. Their gaze unnerved me. I 
felt my fingers twitching, but I controlled 
myself. I had for the last time agitated the 
contents of the beaker, and had taken down, 
from the shelf above, the bottle containing 
the alcoholic solution of my alkaloid. 

‘** By the way, Von Norden, can you give 
mea light?’ remarked Gersdorf. 

‘‘A perspiration broke out upon me; my 
hands trembled violently. The glass rod 


over which I was dropping the alkaloid into 
a graduate slipped suddenly through my 


fingers. I clutched frantically after it; it 
glanced from the edge of the bench and 
crashed through the beaker on the stand 
below. 

‘** Good God !’ cried Gersdorf, starting to 
his feet. 

‘“* And now what?’ gasped Von Norden, 
as the blood spread upon the floor. 

‘**A mere accident,’ said I, in a moment 
positively calm. ‘I have often, in my experi- 
ments upon dogs, restored them to animation 
by simple transfusion, and in this case I shall 
insure success by transfusion from myself, 
using ichorine to prepare the fluid for circu- 
lation. Von Norden, will you see to the ad- 
dition of a few cells to this galvanic current, 
while I go downstairs for another beaker?’ 

‘““T descended the stairs,—staggered into 
the blindness of the storeroom. The light 
struggled feebly through cobwebs on the 
glass-paneled door. Mechanically I stretched 
my hand to a beaker on the shelf beside 
the transom ; I suffocated ; opened the door 
for air. It smote me—what I had done and 
what I was. I reeled, and supported myself 
by the door-jamb. A peasant girl from Eck- 
dorf passed by, singing : 


** Dass man vom Liebsten was man hat, 
Muss schetden.’ 


‘* Her two dogs, with their tongues hang- 
ing out, strained at the traces of the milk- 
wagon. They stood still as they saw me. 

‘** Have some milk for Babette?’ asked 
the Bauer-madchen. 

‘** Not any to-day,’ I replied. 

‘*T sickened at the thought of re-entering 
the room. It was useless. I passed up the 
cellar steps under the windows of the labora- 
tory in which they waited into the court. 
They might have seen me. I walked rap- 
idly down the Schoor, and hastened by the 
Bauer-madchen. She was still singing. I 
heard her as I traversed the East and South 
Anlagen, and left the botanical gardens be- 
hind. 


“* So dir geschenkt ein Knisplein was 
So thu’ es in ein Wasser-giass, 
Doch wisse— 


‘*T hastened up the Bahnhof Strasse. As 
I was even crossing the bridge close by the 
railway station, whom should I run against 
but Buchner—Gymnasial-Director Buchner. 

‘** Ah,’ cried he, ‘ what have you in mind, 
Herr Doctor? Whither are you faring? I 
thought you had the purpose to meet this 
afternoon your friend of 7he Tageblatt, Gott 
in Himmel, also! This very hour. Have 
you forgotten? Have you thrown him over 
the heap?’ j 

‘“*T moved away, for the train was just 
pulling in. ‘No,’ answered I. ‘I chal- 
lenged him to the test, but he has not made 
an appearance.’ 

‘““* Whew!’ whistled Buchner, and he 
turned to go with me. ‘ Walking off your 
exultation, eh ?’ and he chuckled. 

‘** Ves,’ said I. ‘I walk to Gross Lin- 
den.’ Buchner does not walk with willing- 
ness. He left me. 

‘*T entered the Bahnhof, and purchased my 
billet for Coblentz. In not many minutes 
we had whirled by Fetzberg and Gleiberg on 
the right, and I gazed upon them as they 
gathered vagueness. Often with light heart 
I had climbed those ruins. Upon them sank a 
cloud, and in the folds thereof was wrapped 
my consciousness. I breathed. I was bound 
I knew not whither. I had forgotten ‘ those 
ancient mushrooms that I gathered for my 
child,’ thought I. I put my hand into my 
pocket. I had not thought to give them to 
her. 
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‘*A something cold and hard it was that 
met my fingers. I drewit forth and dropped 
it. Imust havecalled aloud. The Schaffner, 
clambering along the footboard outside, 
thrust in his head and demanded my ticket. 
I gave it him. There was no one in the 
apartment, and I gathered up the fragments 
of my apparatus for extraction. I must 
have thrust it carelessly into my pocket 
upon leaving the room in which Von Nor- 
den and Gersdorf still were standing. Even 
now the presence 
of it cuts my soul. 

It is beside me. 

‘*At Coblentz I 
took the steam- 
boat Kaiser Wil- 
helm, 1 thought 
this might be the 
safer way to trav- 
el. I looked my 
last at Drachenfels 
and Rolandseck. 7 
At Neuwied my % 
brother had lived. 

I held my face to- 
ward what we left 
behind. Isaw not 
the Kolner Dom 
till we had passed 
it. I sailed down 
the stream to Rot- 
I had no 
fears ; 


terdam. 


hopes, no 
for I was as one 
With Hun- 
miners I 


dead. 
garian 
crossed the ocean. 
not one of 
them; of the human kind I am not one. 
My squirrels they know me. My hound 
opens now her eyes, and with her look she 
is beholden to me. My chipmunk gnaws 
the wires of his cage, but would not hence. 
I have given him freedom ; he abides. Of 
men Iam not. Him whose hands are evil 
the brutes suffer. Of my heart they have 
not knowledge. 

‘‘This I have written, and I have striven 
to write it without passion or prejudice. 
I, Zwingli Zschorer, number 192 on the pay- 
roll of the Pennekawba mine, March 26, 
1873, find that Herr Doctor Zwingli Zschorer, 
Unter-klinical Director of the University of 
Giessen, has, in his presumptuous effort 


I was 


‘HE UP AND TOLD ME SUMMUT LIKE HE'D BE "LONG KILLIN’ 
0’ ME, IF I DONE THAT AGAIN’ WI ONE O° HIS RATS.” 
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to confer upon men that boon which God 
has denied them, played the fool and the 
murderer. An unworthy vessel, I, to hold 
the grace that overmasters death. The man 
of God went up and stretched himself upon 
the son of the Shunamite, and the child 
opened his eyes. Mine, alas, was but the 
staff of Elisha in the hands of Gehazi !”’ 
x * * * ~ 
Here the Journal closes. The remaining 
pages, from 213 on, are blank. I looked up 
number 192 on the 
pay-roll of the Pen- 
nekawba for 1872 
and 1873, and 
found that under 
that number one 
named Z. Zschorer 
was earning about 
forty-seven dollars 
a month. The only 
other clew that I 
have obtained 
with regard to the 
man was from an 
“old pit-boss who 
had worked in 
the mine _ before 
the accident of 
"73: 

“Zschorer — 
Zschorer,’’ said 
he; “I mind he; 
he be ‘long drivin’ 
of a cross-cut off 
B shaft wi’ Mer- 
ryfield, and Nan- 
keevil and one o’ 
they Scandina- 

vians. Caved in—weren’t em? I dunno 
much about he. Too horful quick wi’ his 
fistis. One noon-hour, I mind me, I were 
a-sittin’ in ’is shanty a-takin’ o’ my mate, 
and a bloody rat com’ be’ind and ran horf 
wi’ a ‘alf o’ my saffurn cake. I thrawed 
a ’ammer and took un in the back of the 
neck, and pasted ’is bloody grinnin’ mug 
hall over my ’oman’s new pail. 

‘‘But, what’s-a-tthink? That Dutchman 
was some mad. He up and told me summut 
like he’d be’long killin’ o’ me, if I done that 
again wi’ one o’ Ais rats. ‘There were enoo 
for you and the beastis too!’ Dear life, but 
he said some pile damn !”’ 
(To be Concluded.) 
























HIS is said to be the 

earliest reference in 
~. English literature to the 
game oftennis, and, com- 
ing as it does from the 
hands of the 
Father of En- 
glish Poetry, it 
establishes for 
the gamea very 
respectable an- 
tiquity. But to 
trace the con- 
nection be- 
tween the 
“racket” of 
the middle ages 
and the most 
popular 
outdoor 
game of 
the Anglo- 
Saxon race 
in the lat- 
ter part of 
the nine- 
teenth century, were a difficult, nay, an idle 
task. 

That old game still survives ina highly 
developed form, and has come to be known 
as court tennis, in contradistinction to lawn 
tennis,—a distinction that requires to be ex- 
plained to the uninitiated, since both are 
played in courts. The word in this connec- 
tion is borrowed from the old game of ten- 
nis. In that, it included certain floor and 
wall spaces, solid boundaries of brick and 
plaster ; in lawn tennis it is applied to the 
ground comprised within certain lines which, 
so far from being solid, are so evanescent 
as to require to be renewed from day to day. 

The game of lawn tennis owes but little 
beyond the main idea and its technical 
nomenclature to its ancient prototype. Its 
inventor was an English cavalry officer, one 
Major Wingfield ; but if, after inventing the 
game, that gallant officer had fallen intoa 
Rip Van Winkle sleep for ten years, and 
16 





































































































































SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN LAWN TENNIS. 


By A. B. STAREY. 


‘But canstow playen racket to an fro, 
Nettle in, dokke out, now this, now that, Pandare?” 


CHAUCER. 


awoke in 1884 to see William Renshaw win- 
ning the English championship over a net 
three feet high instead of five feet, and bring- 
ing to bear upon the game a degree of mental 
and physical address such as his crude in- 
vention gave no indication of ever being 
likely to require, he would hardly have recog- 
nized his bantling, and would have mar- 
veled greatly that in a single decade it should 
have grown to such grace and stature. In 
truth, lawn tennis has had a wonderfully 
rapid and complete development, and is now 
practically perfect. It is difficult to imagine 
any direction in which an important change 
can be made for the better. 

The development of the game can only 
be matched for rapidity of progress by the 
growth of its popularity. But popular in 
the strict sense of that word it certainly is 
not. Baseball is a popular game ; the ‘‘ go- 
as-you-please’’ monstrosity that periodic- 
ally afflicts the city of New York is a popu- 
lar exhibition ; but lawn tennis is still caviare 
to the crowd, and in the nature of things it 
is likely to remain so. The capacity to enjoy 
such a game demands a certain degree of 
culture ; its atmosphere is one of sweetness, 
the breath of suspicion has not rested upon 
it; the tongue of scandal has not wagged 
about it; it is free from the taint of profes- 
sionalism. 

And so it happens that the knot-hole in the 
fence surrounding its domain does not hold 
the outside small boy for more than a brief and 
compassionate survey, and the truckman, 
from his superior point of view, looks down 
upon the scene with less of admiration than 
contempt. Here is a question for social phi- 
losophers. How is it that a game which has 
everything to recommend it ; which calls for 
the exercise of nearly all the muscles of 
the body ; demands quickness, determina- 
tion, pluck, and skill ; that has ever present 
in its intensest form the element of competi- 
tion ; and, moreover, has this advantage over 
the most popular outdoor game, that it only 
requires two persons for its perfect enjoy- 
ment,—how is it that such a game can never 
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hope to rival in popularity either baseball in 
this country or cricket in England? 
Leaving the philosophers to the considera- 
tion of this problem, let us look into some 
facts. The central organization of the game 
in this country is the 
United States Nation- 
al Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation, which 
came into existence 
in 1881. It is nota 
club, but an associa- 
tion of clubs. Its 
present membership 
consists of eighty-one 
clubs belonging to 
fourteen different 
States, Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
Its functions are to 
make laws for the 
game, and to hold 
tournaments for the 
championship of the 
United States in lawn 
tennis. Early in the 
present year the con- 
stitution of the Asso- 
ciation was radically 
reconstructed in order 
that it might be in 
fact and influence, as 
well as in name, a 
national body. 
Whereas, prior to this 
year, its members 
were only clubs, now 
other associations 
may, and are invited 
to, belong to the Na- 
tional Association. 
It was found that 
what may be called 
sectional Associations 
had sprung into be- 
ing, which owed no 
allegiance to the Na- 
tional Association, 
and might in time 
usurp some of the functions of that body ; for 
instance, one of them might have become 
numerically stronger than the older organi- 
zation, and arrogated to itself the right to 
confer the title of Champion of the United 


HENRY W. SLOCUM, JR., CHAMPION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


States. The action of the National Associa- 
tion, therefore, in extending the provisions 
of its constitution, was wise, and will assure 
for many years to come its paramount in 

fluence. The game has spread itself over so 
large an area that it 
is of the greatest im- 
portance that there 
should be one legis- 
lative body to make 
and amend the laws 
of the game uniform- 
ly forall players, and 
it is necessary for the 
prestige that should 
attach to the title of 
champion that the 
distinction should be 
conferred authorita- 
tively by a parent 
body whose position 
and authority are un- 
disputed. So long, 
therefore, as the Na- 
tional Association 
maintains its present 
position, there can 
never be any doubt as 
to who is the de facto 
lawn tennis cham- 
pion of the United 
States. 

The laws of the 
game adopted by the 
Association are iden- 
tical with those form- 
ulated and from time 
to time amended by 
the All England 
Lawn Tennis Club, 
which until last year 
bore, more nearly 
than any other club, 
the same relation to 
other English clubs 
that the National As- 
sociation does to its 
members. It had 
always been looked 
upon as the center 
of organization of English lawn tennis; 
it had formulated the rules, and held the 
championship tournaments under its au- 
spices. Last year a Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation was formed in England which ex- 
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ercises the functions of our own Associa- 
tion. 

The Western Lawn Tennis Association 
was organized several years later than the 
parent body, and has its headquarters at 
Chicago. Its functions are similar to those 
of the National Association, except that it 
does not attempt to change the laws of the 
game (wisely following the lead of the Na- 
tional Association in this regard), and con- 
fers a sectional championship instead of a 
national one. The present holder of the 
championship of the West is Mr. C. A. 
Chase, of Chicago. 

The Southern Association is the young- 
est, and naturally the weakest, of the four 
which will be referred to in this article. So 
far it has only succeeded in securing the co- 
operation of a small number of clubs in the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia. Last year it held 
its first championship tournament, and paid 
the penalty of its generous hospitality in 
opening the competition to the world, by see- 
ing its trophy borne away to Boston by Mr. 
Frederick Mansfield, who is Champion of 
the South. 

The only other association that has any 
claim to general recognition is the Intercol- 
legiate Lawn Tennis Association. This is 
really the most important of the branches 
from the parent body. It represents, through 


RICHARD DUDLEY SEARS, WINNER OF U. S. CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, 1881-1887. 


JOSEPH S. CLARK, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL LAWN 
TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 


the individuals who go to make up the vari- 
ous college clubs which are its members, all 
sections of the country, and from its ranks 


come the players who are the winners of 


championship honors. More than this, with 
the exception of James Dwight and R. L. 
Beeckman, every first-class player of national 
reputation at the present time is a college- 
bred man, and some of them gained their 
well-merited positions while still amenable 
to college discipline. Thus it is clear that 
while the school is the nursery of the young 
player, where he picks up the rudiments of 
the art and learns to ‘‘ nettle in, dokke out, 
now this, now that’’ (a description which, 
however unintelligible to the unlearned, 
conveys a very good idea of the charm of 
variety which tennis possesses), the college 
is the school from which the young player 
graduates to become a candidate for national 
honors. The Intercollegiate championship 
has been instituted seven years. For the 
first two years it was won by Richard D. 
Sears ; for the last two it has been held by 
his younger brother, Philip S. Sears, who 
has also been successful in twice winning 
the Intercollegiate championship in doubles, 
in partnership with a very promising young 
Harvardian, Quincy A. Shaw, Jr. It has hap- 
pened that in the seven years of the Inter- 
collegiate champioaships, Harvard has won 











,. the singles 
—{/> four times 
and the 
doubles five 
times ; Yale 
has taken 
both sin- 
gles and 
doubles 
twice; Trin- 
ity, the sin- 
gles once. 
The pres- 
ent Cham- 
pion of the 
United States is Mr..Henry W. Slocum, Jr., 
who won that honor last year, and who is 
one of the steadiest and pluckiest players 
that ever handled a racket. For two years 


he has run an almost uninterrupted career 
of victory, worthily crowned at last by the 
laurels of the champion. 

With the possible exception of Mr. R. D. 
Sears, whom he has never beaten, Mr. Slo- 
cum is undoubtedly the best tennis-player in 
the country. Mr. Sears, up to the time of 


his enforced retirement last year, owing to a 
physical disability, had held the champion- 
ship without interruption from its institu- 
tion in 1881. In respect to this fact, and to 
the circumstance that he retired unbeaten 
only by the express command of his physi- 
cian, his case is curiously parallel to that of 
William Renshaw, ex-champion of England, 
who, having won the championship in 1881, 
was obliged to let it go by default in 1887, 
owing to a sprained arm. Whether the par- 
allel will be carried further, and Mr. Sears 
attempt to regain his honors and fail, as did 
Mr. Renshaw, the future only can tell. 
Besides the championship in the single- 
handed game, Mr. Sears won the champion- 
ship in doubles six times, his partner in 
five of the six cases being Mr. James Dwight, 
of Boston. The pair showed themselves to 
be as invincible in doubles as the ex-cham- 
pion was alone, and their successful copart- 
nership might have continued for several 
more years but for Mr. Sears’s retirement. 
Mr. Dwight is good in singles and excellent 
in doubles. Though he has never beaten 
Mr. Sears in a match, and though his game 
is not likely ever to be better than it is 
now, he without doubt understands the 
theory and the possibilities of the game 


better than any other American. He has 
studied it from all points of view, and has 
had a wider experience in it than any of 
his fellows in this country, having for three 
seasons played in the leading tournaments 
in England and Ireland. As a result of this 
study and experience he has produced a 
work on the subject, which is of real value to 
the practical student of the art and mystery 
of lawn tennis,—the only book, indeed, in the 
scanty literature of the subject that treats the 
game at once fully and intelligently. It is 
the work of one who thoroughly understands 
his subject, and it fulfills all the requirements 
of literary art in the treatment of such a sub- 
ject from such a standpoint, in that it says 
what it means to say in a way that can not 
be misunderstood. 

While Mr. Sears was in active play, the 
destination of the championship trophy was 
not a matter of much speculation. But last 
year it was invested with a lively interest, 
which will necessarily recur this year and 
every year after, unless the present champion 
or some other should live over again the 
successful career of the first, which seems 
very improbable. Should Mr. Sears con- 
tent himself with the honors he has already 
won, Mr. Slocum will have to reckon with 
half a dozen players of the first rank, among 
whom are Mr. Howard A. Taylor, who won 
the All Comers’ Prize at Newport in 1884; 
Mr. Joseph S. Clark, President of the Na- 
tional Association; Mr. O. S. Campbell, 
youngest of the players of the first rank ; 
Mr. Fred Mansfield, and Mr. P. S. Sears. 
Add to these the three or four who have not 
been included in the first rank, but who are 
moving toward the front with a rapidity 
only possible to those who are still in their 
teens or barely out of them, and the cham- 
pionship of the United States, it must be 
admitted, is far from being a ‘‘ foregone con- 
clusion.”’ 

The championship in doubles has always 
been more of an open event than the singles, 
notwithstanding that Messrs. Sears and 
Dwight won it so often. It is now held by 
Mr. Valentine G. Hall and Mr. O. S. Camp- 
bell, who, it may be presumed, will contend 
for it again as partners this year. The fer- 
sonnel of the ‘‘teams’’ in the doubles varies 
so much that it is unprofitable to speculate 
as to how the event will turn out. 

While individual effort must always, in the 
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nature of things, be more satisfactory than 
divided effort, there do not lack persons who 
see in the four-handed game, as it is cor- 
rectly but somewhat awkwardly called, the 
greatest possibilities of lawn tennis. With 
reason they say that the double game (as it 
is more generally and better called) appeals 
more strongly to the spectator, who has four 
figures to engage his attention instead of 
two ; and as the double court is only larger 
than the single court by one fourth, while 
the playing force is doubled, the four-handed 
game is necessarily more lively than the 
other. As to which is the better game from 
the different points of view of the actor and 
the spectator, it is a matter of choice. Mr. 
Sears plays better in singles than in doubles ; 
probably, therefore, he prefers the former. 
Mr. Dwight, for the reason that he is sup- 
posed to show his best form in doubles, may 
be presumed to favor that game with his 
preference. In truth, the two are very differ- 
ent. As in ‘‘dummy’”’ whist a different 
style of play is required from that which is 
best in the regular game, so, in the double 
game of tennis, tactics are adopted which 
differ largely from those which are used in 
the single game. 


Up to 1887 the championship in doubles 
was played at Newport concurrently with 
the single championship. But it was con- 
sidered that this arrangement entailed upon 
the players (most of whom competed in both 


events) an unnecessarily arduous task. 
Seven or eight days of match-playing, with 
but a Sunday and a possible rainy day to 
give the needed rest, was certainly a severe 
strain upon those who ‘“‘lived’’ until the 
final rounds. Accordingly, when it was 
proposed to separate the doubles from the 
singles by an interval of about ten days, and 
to change the venue of the former, the pro- 
posal met with favor at the hands of the 
most prominent players, and the National 
Association held their tournament for 
doubles on the ground of the Orange Lawn 
Tennis Club, at Mountain Station, New 
Jersey. This club has in one respect been 
uniformly successful. It has an ideally pict- 
uresque ground, an almost perfect lawn, a 
large membership, and a location contigu- 
ous to the largest of New York’s rural sub- 
urbs, and easily accessible from that city. 
Its tournaments have been more largely 
patronized by players and spectators than 
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those of any other club in the metropolitan 
district, and hardly a prominent player can 
be named who has not carried off one or 
more of its prizes. 

The Double Championship meeting held 
on the Orange Club’s grounds was in every 
way successful, and amply vindicated the 
course of the Association in detaching it 
from the Newport event. The change hav- 
ing been satisfactorily effected, it was 
thought well to go still further and give the 
double tournament a peregrinating char- 
acter. Accordingly the event took place 
last year on the grounds of the Staten Island 
Cricket Club, one of the oldest, largest, and 
richest organizations of the kind in the 
country. The old ground, close by the 
waters of the bay, is no longer a cricket 
ground, an enterprising capitalist having ac- 
quired it, and subverted it to the baser uses 
of the national game and to mammoth spec- 
tacular displays. 

This year again, the meeting is to be held 
on the new Staten Island ground at Living- 
ston, but in July instead of September. The 
change of date would seem to be a wise one, 
for not only does it insure a larger entry of . 
players, but also a larger audience, since the 
great urban and suburban population to 
whom Staten Island is accessible has not at 
that time been scattered afar over ocean, 
mountain, and seashore. 

The St. George’s Cricket Club is an old es- 
tablished society, numbering some hundred 
and fifty members. It possesses a spacious 
ground which it keeps in almost 
perfect condition, and which would 
be far more attractive than it is were 
it not for its somewhat remote lo- 
cation in the unlovely region to the 
west of Hoboken. Lawn tennis 
has supplanted cricket in the St. 
George’s Club, and unless its mem- 
bership be frequently recruited by 
newly arriving Englishmen, the 
probability is that cricket will sur- 
vive only in the club’s title. 

The Far-and-Near Club, 
lately of Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, and now of nowhere 
in particular (it having been 
deprived of the ground 
which it had held on lease 
for several years), was one 
of the best of the clubs in 
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the New York district. Its earth courts 
were the finest in the country, the person- 
nel of its membership was of the highest 
social character, and it was generous in 
prizes. In Central Park, New York City, 
a large area of ground is reserved for lawn 
tennis, and on any fine summer after- 
noon four or five hundred people take part 
in the game ; likewise in Brooklyn, where, 
however, the clubs in Prospect Park have 
shown a disposition to unite in an associa- 
tion and to have tournaments. The Cen- 
tral Park clubs seem to be heterogeneous, 
which is hardly to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the vastness of the city. Harlem and 
the region beyond are supporters of the 
game, and Long Island and New Jersey are 
dotted with clubs of greater or less degrees 
of size and prosperity. 

The advantages that New York enjoys in 
the matter of population are counterbalanced 
by another consideration, when the larger 
city is compared with Philadelphia. The 
old Quaker City is the home and stronghold 
in America of cricket, and so, when lawn 
tennis immigrated to this country, it found 
in Philadelphia and its neighborhood several 
first-rate grounds. A good cricket pitch is a 
good lawn tennis court, so, as a natural con- 
sequence, the new game planted one of its 
many roots in the congenial soil. From the 
Young America, Germantown, Merion, and 
Philadelphia cricket clubs have come several 
good players, two of whom have taken their 
places in the front rank. Were it not that 
tradition and the social conditions of the place 
have rooted cricket so deeply as to defy the 
efforts of the new-comer to supplant it, Phila- 
delphia would have produced more first-rate 
players. As itis, her boys and young men 
look to the cricket ground as the field for 
their serious ambition ; the strip of turf re- 
served for tennis is where they betake them- 
selves only in moments of relaxation. 

In the matter of the production of first-rate 
players, both New York and Philadelphia 
are behind Boston. Whether it be that the 
English game finds the atmosphere of New 
England more congenial than that of the 
great commercial metropolis, or that the 
local clubs are constantly taking in recruits 
from the great university in the suburbs of 
Boston, or whatever the cause, it is certain 
that that city has more than its proper pro- 
portion of good players, and this remarkable 
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PHILIP 8S. SEARS, WINNER OF INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


preponderance of the New England city 
seems likely to continue until the Sears fam- 
ily shall have become extinct. 

Naturally the West is a long way behind 
the East in proficiency in the sport. Com- 
petition in business is too strong to allow 
much leisure for outdoor amusements ; the 
colleges are smaller ; the people have become 
habituated to sports of the field more than 
to games and pastimes. Moreover, the 
disadvantage of distance under which the 
Western player rests, and the consequent 
difficulty of attending the great tournaments 
of the East, will long remain a barrier to the 
influx of many first-rate players from beyond 
the Mississippi. But as many of the most 
likely youths are being sent to Eastern col- 
leges, whence they are returning year by 
year as missionaries to their own people, it 
need surprise no one if before long a great 
player—a greater than Renshaw—should 
come out of the West. The South is situated 
similarly, but her natural disadvantages are 
aggravated by a prevailing indisposition of 
her young men to engage in outdoor games 
of skill. Hunters they are and horsemen— 
sportsmen in the good old sense of the word; 
but even baseball has little attraction for 
them, and lawn tennis can only hope for 
tardy recognition at the best. Even the En- 
glishman who plays cricket in the Delta of 


























the Nile, on the plains of Hindustan, and in 
the sweltering islands of his West Indian 
colonies, is obliged to lay aside his bat when 
he settles in our Southern States. 

Without any intention of impugning the 
gallantry of the young men of the South, I 
think there is no doubt that what has been 
claimed as one of the great merits of lawn 
tennis would be likely to prejudice the South- 
erner against it: I mean the fact that ladies 
can and do take part in the game. Formerly 
there was a prejudice among young men in 
the South against learning to play the piano, 
because it was considered an accomplishment 
suited only to women. To urge in favor of 
a manly sport—that is, one calling for the 
exercise of physical qualities formerly sup- 
posed to be the attributes of men only—that 
it was open to women as well as men, would 
be likely to provoke a contemptuous or sar- 
castic retort from a Southerner. But the 
sarcasm would be unmerited. The physical 
limitations of her sex will always operate 
against a woman playing upon equal terms— 
other things being equal—with a man. A 
good lady player will often defeat an indiffer- 
ent performer of the other sex, but it may 
safely be said that the best lady player in this 
country is only third-rate when judged by the 
standard of male play. In England, where 
the standard among ladies is higher, there are 
two or three who might be placed in the sec- 
ond class, perhaps, and a large number who 
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would rank with the best of their sex in this 
country. Miss Lottie Dod, the English 
champion, could doubtless make a game very 
interesting for the best of our second-rate 
men. 

| Whether fortunately or otherwise, there 
has always existed in this country a preju- 
dice against ladies taking part in a competi- 
tion that is semi-public. Perhaps it is part 
of the protecting influence under which the 
American woman is allowed to enjoy a 
greater measure of freedom than her English 
sister. On condition that she shall be per- 
mitted to come and go as she sweetly listeths 
within certain bounds, she seems willing to 
tacitly obey a certain manifestation of public 
opinion against her making herself promi- 
nent in public or semi-public affairs. If she 
enjoys her freedom only at this price, she is 
wise to pay it; but is it necessary? The 
signs of the times seem to give a negative 
answer to the question. / The position of 
woman (with a big W, if ‘it so please you) 
is changing. In England a young lady does 
not usually go out alone to make calls; but 
if she be married, and if her husband be a 
candidate for the suffrages of his fellow-citi- 
zens, Madame does not hesitate to personally 
solicit the same in his behalf. 

At a recent election in England, a wife 
conducted a campaign and secured the return 
of her husband while the latter was on the 
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high seas ; and it was. no ordinary election 
either, for it reversed the constituency’s ver- 
dict given at the previous election, and sent 
a shock of alarm through the Tory camp. 
Another lady, the wife of an ex-cabinet min- 
ister, personally canvassed the electors in her 
husband’s behalf, and with an equally suc- 
cessful result. -This is what two ladies have 
done in England, and is it not a little signifi- 
cant that both these ladies are Americans? 
The English young lady (of course under her 
guardianship of mother or chaperon) enters 
for an open tournament without fear of Mrs. 
Grundy. She meets there only her social 
equals ; and such is the antipathy existing 
between the lower classes and lawn tennis 
that it is doubtful if she could find even 
among the spectators half a dozen persons 
whom she would not be willing to meet on 
equal terms, in so far as their respective so- 
cial positions were concerned. A lady who 
takes part in amateur theatricals occupies a 
much more conspicuous position than she 
who plays in a lawn-tennis tournament ; but 
doubtless feminine sophistry would justify 
the one and condemn the other on the 
ground that in the one case the motive was 
charity, in the other personal ambition. 
Nevertheless, all this is changing, not 
rapidly, but gradually, as all social revolu- 
tions are brought about that are to be last- 
ing. Some six years ago a Ladies’ Club for 
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Outdoor Sports was organized on Staten 
Island, the cricket club generously allowing 
the ladies the use of their ground at certain 
times. About the same time a building was 
erected in New York for tennis purposes, and 
ladies took advantage of it to form clubs for 
morning practice. Then several of the lead- 
ing clubs encouraged ladies to join their 
ranks, and even offered valuable prizes to be 
competed for by them. But the immediate 
result Was hardly encouraging ; the ladies 
did not improve in their play rapidly enough 
to justify them to their own pride in going 
afield to seek tennis honors, and so the 
stimulus of wide competition was wanting. 
About three years ago the good male players 
of the country awoke to a consciousness that 
there were among them a few ladies whose 
tennis skill was not absolutely despicable. 
This admission opened the way for the 
serious consideration and eventual appreci- 
ation of the proficiency displayed by the 
other sex ; and it was found that there were 
a few ladies in the Staten Island, the New 
York, and other suburban clubs (to say noth- 
ing of the other large cities from which 
the ranks of tennis players are recruited) 
who could really play well, considered rel- 
atively, of course. Last year ladies’ matches 
were more frequent than ever before, and the 
feminine mind, having tasted the sweets of 
conquest in other than her ancient fields, 
will not be satisfied until all barriers to her 
further progress are burst away] For two 
years the Philadelphia Cricket Club has 
gallantly, but without authority, been con- 
ferring the title of Lady Champion of the 
United States upon the winner of its open 
tournament for ladies. How little the un- 
authorized title was worth is evident from 
the fact that very few of the active tennis 
players were aware of its existence. There 
was a prevailing impression among those 
who took interest in such things that, did 
such a title exist, it would properly belong 
to Miss Adeline Robinson, of the Staten 
Island Ladies’ Club, whereas it had been 
modestly worn by another. Now, however, 
this uncertainty and irresponsibility have 
been changed. The National Association 
has recognized the existence of the feminine 
tennis player, and duly granted to the gallant 
Philadelphians the privilege and right to 
provide for her a challenge cup (or a ‘* love 
of a’’ scent-bottle, or some other emblem of 
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supremacy), and to confer upon some one 
of her the authentic title of Lady Champion 
of the United States. 

The prospects for the season upon which 
we are now entering are more than usually 
bright. Already a large number of ‘“ fix- 
tures ’’ are arranged, including open tourna- 
ments at St. George’s Club, Orange, Staten 
Island, Philadelphia Cricket Club, New Ha- 
ven, Springfield, Rochester, Narragansett 
Pier, Bar Harbor, Lenox, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. The Hudson River 
Association, which comprises some eight 
clubs in that district, has also arranged a 
date, and there is hardly a summer resort 
taking any pride in its existence that does 
not hold out a tennis tournament as one of its 
attractions. Someof them—notably those at 
Bar Harbor, Narragansett Pier, Wentworth 
(New Hampshire), Lenox, and Southampton 
(Long Island)—have morethan a merely local 
importance, for they offer valuable prizes, 
and attract players of the first class. Last 
year, notwithstanding the interest attach- 
ing tothe championship meeting at Newport, 
the season was not altogether a successful 
one; but this was not owing toany falling off 
in interest in the game, but rather to the 
persistently rainy weather. The ‘‘indica- 
tions’’ for this summer are very much more 
favorable. 

In this brief survey of lawn tennis in the 
United States it has been no part of my 
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scheme to treat the game from the practical 
point of view. Did I feel it necessary to do 
so, I should not hesitate to transcribe large 
extracts from Mr. Dwight’s excellent treatise 
on the subject, as well as cull flowers of 
experience from the work of Lieutenant 
Peile, an English writer on the game, to the 
American edition of whose book the Amer- 
ican ex-champion has lent the authority of 
his name. A game can never be learned 
from a book, though the tyro may gain 
much from the experience of an able player. 

Lawn tennis has an atmosphere of its 
own that will always keep it pure. It is 
already more than a vogue; it is a social 
force in English-speaking countries, and its 
attributes are such as to establish it in an un- 
questioned position at the head of all polite 
sports, while its requirements are of a nature 
that will always prevent its degenerating 
into a pastime unworthy of a man’s best ener- 
gies. Nay, rather, as time develops unknown 
degrees of skill in its pursuers, it will be- 
come more and more severe in its demands 
upon the best physical qualities of manhood 
and womanhood. It has gained its present 
pre-eminent position because it fills a want 
that the social conditions of the time have 
created. Whether or not its further develop- 
ment in a very great degree would be an un- 
mixed good, time alone can show. Its safe- 
guard lies in the physical limitations of the 
human mechanism. 


JAMES DWIGHT. 





THE questions connected with the temper- 
ance of the community, and the dangers 
arising from intemperance, are as old as the 
days of Noah, and are not to be dismissed 
with a few careless, off-hand epigrams. 
There is no royal road and no short cut in 
the great reform. Nor is anything gained 
by the pretense that the matter in hand is 
easy or that the end is very near. 

People see very much what they want to 
see. A man shall come home from Europe, 
who went there convinced that the cure-all is 
‘light wines.’’ He will be sure to tell you 
that he did not see a drunken man in France. 
You send this gratifying statement to some 
French correspondent, who is well nigh dis- 
couraged with his battle against drunken- 
ness, and he sends back to you official 
reports about absinthe and other dram- 
drinking, which take your breath away. 
You learn, thus, if you had not learned it 
before, that your dilettante friend had not 
been very careful in his points of obser- 
vation. 

Whether we wish to or not, we must fall 
back on the statistics. These are very diffi- 
cult to obtain, and more difficult to find in 
America than in Europe. 

The greatest improvement made in any 
nation by what we may call ‘‘ mechanical 
processes,’’ was that which followed upon 
the relaxation of the duties on tea in Eng- 
land. The figures are interesting and valu- 
able. They show that in fifty years, begin- 
ning about the end of the last century, the 
consumption of beer was reduced nearly two- 
thirds, after allowance had been made for 
increase of population. No cause can be 
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assigned for this but the introduction of 
tea. 

Whether any of the great moral wars 
which have been set on foot by such men as 
Father Matthew, or the Washingtonians, 
or by the Red Ribbon movement, or the 
Women’s Union, can show as great a result 
as this, it would be hard tosay. The reduc- 
tion of the amount of liquor consumed in 
England in the last decade, was, till 1887, so 
considerable as to affect visibly what Mr. 
Gladstone called ‘‘ the drink revenue.’’ The 
year 1887 brought an increase, but it was 
supposed that this was due to the festivities 
in consequence of the Queen’s jubilee—a sad 
enough issue to a popular celebration. At 
the moment when I write these lines, we 
have not Mr. Balfour’s budget speech of 
1888, and can not tell whether the consump- 
tion of liquor fell again after the jubilee was 
over. 

All this reduction is due to steady ‘‘ Tem- 
perance Work’”’ of the old-fashioned kind in 
England ; to the ‘‘ Red Ribbon Movement,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Salvation Army,’’ and other vig- 
orous and manly endeavors to make men re- 
fuse to drink who drank before you persuaded 
them. 

Undoubtedly such work can be advanced 
by expedients like those of ‘‘ prohibition,”’ 
and by every device by which the nuisance 
of the open bar is suppressed. 

But the two classes of movement must go 
hand in hand. 

In the United States, at the present mo- 
ment, the most efficient societies which are 
at work in what I have called the “old- 
fashioned way,’’ are the Total Abstinence 
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Societies in the Catholic Union. Father 
Conaty, the distinguished president of the 
National Society, and thus the head of this 
movement, has at this moment crossed the 
ocean for Europe, where, let us hope, he may 
gain encouragement and new strength. In 
whatever communion or religion, temper- 
ance men will do well to remember that the 
open bar is most thoroughly suppressed by 
a ‘‘boycott.’’ If Jonathan and John and 
Sammy and Teddy and Herman and Jean do 
not drink, Mr. Half-and-Half will not long 
continue to sell. 

The open bar is the objection. 

‘Perpendicular drinking must go !”’ 

* * ea 

IF A ROBBER BARON, in the midst of the 
dark ages, went down to the people who 
huddled about his castle, to say that for three 
days none of them should plow, plant, 
forge, cut, saw, or build—that for three days 
they must celebrate his birthday, or his 
daughter’s coming of age, we should, after 
five hundred years, say that this was a piece 
of gross arbitrary tyranny ; and we should, 
in our philosophizing, add that this sort of 
thing made those ages as dark as they 
were, 


But, when the people of a State or a nation, 
so rich that they do not know what to do 
with their accumulations, determine to cele- 
brate some birthday which interests them, 
when they say, ‘‘Go to ; let us have two or 
three holidays,’’ nobody has any right to 


complain. They have all the time there is, 
as Red Jacket said so happily, and if they 
choose to use their time in marching behind 
brass bands in processions, rather than in 
adding to the ‘‘increment’’ of the world— 
why, there is nothing to be said about it by 
anybody but Mr. Gradgrind. 

In this mood the people of Massachusetts 
voted, the other day, that the 22d of April 
should be a legal holiday. This meant, that 
productive industries should stop, which 
would otherwise have created two or three 
million dollars’ worth of property. In the 
Same way the city and State of New York 
consecrated the last days of April and the 
beginning of May to uses much more valua- 
ble than the creation of visible property. 
They used them in giving new expression 
and higher dignity to the love of country. 

Here is a simple enough illustration of the 
truth that there is government—and—gov- 
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ernment. Government from above below 
is a nuisance always. The less of it the bet- 
ter. That old law, attributed to Jefferson, 
is perfectly true—that the best of such gov- 
ernment governs least. 

But the government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, needs no such restric- 
tion. You may trust the people perfectly 
well to tell you where the shoe pinches, and 
whom. There need be no fear that they will 
find heavy burdens and put them on their 
own shoulders. 

* * * 

THE city of Providence is often spoken of 
as the richest in the world. I do not know 
if it is, but it is certainly a place not only 
of great activity in business, especially in 
manufacture, but of great visible comfort 
and ease, passing often into luxury. The 
workmen of Providence long since earned 
for themselves the reputation of great intel- 
ligence and foresight, and have created for 
themselves some remarkable institutions for 
their common good. 

In the last winter there has been set on 
foot a movement there, worth attention any- 
where. Readers interested in hospital admin- 
istration know that many even of our great 
hospitals always feel the need of funds for 
current administration. The public feels, it 
has a right to feel, that a hospital must take 
care of anybody who is suddenly in need of 
attendance. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.’’ The ques- 
tions must come afterward ; if the man is 
bleeding to death we must take up the artery. 
This lack of present funds for present needs 
puzzles and sometimes disturbs hospital ad- 
ministrators. Such two-and-sixpenny expe- 
dients are resorted to as ‘‘ Church Contribu- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ Hospital Fairs,’’ and the like, to 
care for such immediate necessities. 

It is to the honor of the workmen of Provi- 
dence, that they know that the efficiency of 
the noble Rhode Island Hospital would be 
increased, and its benefits to everybody en- 
larged, if this daily working necessity were 
provided for. They made their own arrange- 
ments to meet this necessity. I understand 
that more than one thousand men have qui- 
etly co-operated for the raising of a regular 
annual endowment of the hospital, which 
is thus far able to enlarge its daily work 
of beneficence for all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

Such an endowment is far more democratic, 
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and one would say more in keeping with the 
whole theory of American life, than the sys- 
tem which so commonly prevails of expect- 
ing that these great institutions, which have 
to be always ready, day and night, for any 
casualty, shall depend for their administra- 
tion on large bequests, to be left to them by 
some one who, in the midst of the business 
of dying or will-making, happens to think 


of them. 
* * n 


VACATIONS are in order, as this month goes 
forward, in all schools and colleges, even in 
churches, and, toa certain extent, in court- 
rooms. I had an experienced correspondent 
at Washington, who used to say that the 
national administration would be improved if 
the government took a vacation for August. 
We shall come to that some day. 

The colleges go farthest in the matter. 
They generally concede to pupils and pro- 
fessors nearly three months of vacation ; 
of which the immediate result is ‘‘ summer 
schools,’’ ‘‘ vacation schools,’’ and the like. 
The holidays are filled by work arranged on 
a somewhat more lenient plan than that of 
the regular term. The leniency generally 
consists in this: that in these schools the 
scholars learn what they want to learn, in- 
stead of learning what some one else wants 
to teach them. 

It may be fairly considered whether we 
may not go further yet, and makethecollege 
terms not more than thirty weeks. Then the 
pupil could regularly engage himself for a 
twenty weeks’ term, perhaps in active busi- 
ness, at all events in some line of life which 
would show him what men are, and what is 
the world in which he lives. As American 
life goes, an intelligent young man ought to 
be able to earn in twenty weeks of summer a 
considerable part of the two hundred and 
fifty dollars which will carry him through a 
thirty weeks’ term in more than one well- 
equipped college. 


* * * 


DEAF MutTEs.—Senator Hale, of Maine, 
some time since suggested to Professor A. G. 
Bell that he should furnish a report with re- 
gard to the best methods of taking the new 
census of those persons who are deaf, dumb, 
blind, or in any degree idiotic. Professor Bell 
has furnished such a report, but it deals prin- 
cipally with the returns regarding those who 
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are deaf and dumb. The statistics which 
he gives show the terrible results from in- 
termarriage of persons who suffer from the 
same defect. He has in his possession facts 
to show that for the past seventy years inter- 
matriages of deaf mutes have greatly in- 
creased. At the present time about ninety per 
cent. of these unfortunate people wed with 
each other. The result of these marriages 
has been a rapid increase in the birth of 
deafchildren. Professor Bell says that ‘‘ the 
laws of heredity indicate that if these deaf 
people should marry congenitally deaf hus- 
bands or wives, an increased proportion of 
deaf offspring will appear in the next gen- 
eration, and that the continuous intermar- 
riage of congenital deaf-mutes from genera- 
tion to generation may ultimately result in 
the formation of a deaf variety of the human 
race in America, in which all or most of the 
children will be born deaf.’ 
* * * 

SLoyp is the name given to the Swedish 
method of manual training. Already it has 
been introduced into some of the best of our 
industrial schools, and the result has been 
satisfactory. This method asserts thatsym- 
metrical physical development is a means 
of symmetrical mental development, and it 
aims at the acquisition of general manual 
dexterity. It educates the right and left 
hand alike. Sloyd claims as a result that a 
taste for and love of good work, as well as a 
respect for manual work, is instilled, while 
the hand and eye are being trained; and also 
that the thinking powers and moral percep- 
tions are trained in habits of order, exact- 
ness, cleanliness, attention, and industry. 

An object once begun is always completed. 
The most careful, exact construction of each 
article is required. The use of various tools 
necessitates many postures, and gives rise 
to much thought in the exact copying of the 
design. Each article must be worked from 
some design or model, and when finished 
must be useful. There is no haphazard 
work in Sloyd. No painting or polishing is 
allowed, and care and skill become strictly 
necessary. The article must be honest work. 
The method begins with articles extremely 
simple. The knife is then used as the prin- 
cipal tool, and the models should be so easy 
to copy that the child does not become weary. 
Gradually, models which require more time 
and tools are given. 
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| By MERIWETHER, an agent of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in Wash- 
ington, instructed by the government to re- 
port fully upon the condition of the laboring 
classes in Europe, set about getting the in- 
formation in an original way. Refusing to 
accept hearsay evidence or governmental 
figure-sheets, he put on a workman's blouse, 
and under various pretexts of looking for 
work or journeying afoot to a new field, 
managed to see the working-classes of the 
Continent from the point of view of a labor- 
ing-man, and with a freedom and intimacy 
to be achieved in no other way. His expe- 
riences and conclusions, as set forth in a book 
entitled ‘‘A Tramp Trip; or, How to See 
Europe on Fifty Cents a Day,”’ had, there- 
fore, special value, and were received with 
interest. A companion volume, under the 
name of ‘‘ A Tramp at Home,”’ has just been 
issued by Mr. Meriwether, and is the result 
of somewhat similar explorations among 
the working-class in America ; but the essen- 
tial feature is lacking, in that he made his 
investigations here in official character, and 
admits that this formed in many cases an 
insurmountable barrier between himself and 
the confidence of the laboring-man. This 
later book, therefore, lacks much of the in- 
terest of his first, and, while it contains some 
valuable information and suggestions, shows 
the marks of having been loosely put to- 
gether, and recklessly ‘‘ padded”’ in parts 
with irrelevant matter, whose only use is to 
fill out the required size of the volume. In 
his preface he says : 

‘‘ The dry statistics gathered in my travels 
as special agent have been submitted to the 


department. The following pages contain, 
not the dry figures, but a few of the incidents 
that befell me in my intercourse with the 
working-classes of America.’’ Acting upon 
this unfortunate resolution, the book loses 
much of the value it might have had for 
the public as a study of statistics, and gains 
nothing by the substitution of not particu- 
larly important personal adventures. 

After all, the few figures he has given are 
the only points suggestive of comment. 

Beginning his labors in Brooklyn, the dis- 
advantage of his official position was evident 
from the first. Attending an open meeting 
of the Knights of Labor, the introductory 
letters he presented were received with hoots 
and jeers, and cries about government spies 
from one man. 

‘* You can’t come in here !’’ cried another. 

‘‘They sneaked one man in on us last 
year; it can’t be done again, though !’’ 
shouted a third; and he could get nothing 
from them. 

His special mission in Brooklyn was to get 
information concerning the working-girls, 
and the printed forms they were given to fill 
out showed the same distrust of government 
agents ; as this one, for example: 

‘If you want information about me, come 
around some time when I’m out, and get all 
you can. It’s none of the government’s 
business what wages I get.’’ 

Or such fine flashes of wit as this : 

‘* My entire family belong to the Salvation 
Army. Call to see my pa and he will tell 
you the rest, and set the bulldog on you 
besides.’’ 

However, he managed to collect the needed 
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knowledge, and gives some tables of speci- 
men cases, as this of a family of seven women 
in Brooklyn, who sewed upon coats and 
trousers for a living. The mother worked at 
home cooking, keeping house, and ‘‘finish- 
ing pants.’’ Two of the sisters worked out, 
and the rest, all children, went to the public 
schools. The two sisters and the mother, by 
working from 6 in the morning until 6.30 at 
night, made average eatnings of sixteen 
dollars a week. Their diet consisted of bread 
and tea in the morning, meat, potatoes, and 
pie for dinner, and a supper of bread and tea 
again. Food for the seven cost about six 
dollars a week, making twelve cents a day 
for each person. Rent was two dollars and 
fifty cents ; clothing, two dollars and thirty 
cents ; fuel and lights, one dollar ; and other 
expenses four; giving them a surplus for 
savings of fifty-four cents a week. 

A Brooklyn lace-clipper’s family of six 
earned eleven dollars and fifty cents a week. 
They spent seven dollars on food, two dol- 
lars for rent, and the other two dollars and 
fifty cents upon clothing and incidentals. 
Their yearly surplus might possibly reach 
five dollars. 

A New England factory family of nine 
made average weekly earnings of nineteen 
dollars and twenty-five cents. Their rent was 
one dollar and fifty cents, their food fifteen 
dollars and thirty-five cents, and the balance 
between their cost of living and their earnings 
leaves at the end of the year three dollars. 

The Southerners seem even worse off as 
regards savings. In a family of six, the 
father earns from six to nine dollars at cigar- 
making when he has work, but is often idle; 
the wife earns three dollars operating a ma- 
chine. Rent is low, their little two-room 
cottage costing them but one dollar a week, 
and their food but two dollars and eighty 
cents, but their savings the year round do 
not average much over four dollars. 

The table of Chinese earnings and ex- 
penses compiled in San Francisco is a revela- 
tion, in contrast with these in New York, 
New England, and the South. A Chinese 
broom-maker earns ninety cents a day. He 
lives in a cellar with seven other men, and 
his lodging costs him halfacentaday. His 
clothing costs him five dollars a year. He 
pays twenty cents a day for two hearty meals 
of rice and pork, with oil and vinegar. His 
head-shaving and queues cost him five dollars 
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a year. His total yearly earnings are three 
hundred and fifteen dollars ; his expenses, 
eighty-four dollars and ninety-two cents; 
leaving him a yearly surplus of two hundred 
and thirty-one dollars and eight cents. 

The nailers of Chicago, who earn as high 
as forty dollars a week in the busy season, 
do not have a surplus at the end of the year 
half as large as this ; and the inference to be 
drawn from the contrast is, not that the 
money earned is insufficient, but that the 
expenditure is not made in the wisest way. 
The beginning of civilization is organization, 
and its progress tends daily more and more 
in that direction. The result has been 
that women, instead of weaving in a myr- 
iad households at hand-looms, have come 
together in factories and run their looms 
by steam. They work by the hundreds in 
creameries, having abandoned the individ- 
ual churn, and preserve fish, fruit, and veg- 
etables in hundreds of thousands of cans, 
in factories, to replace the little individual 
store put up in jars every year by thecareful 
housewife. The slop-shop workers turn out 
coats and trousers for the million, and nearly 
every form of work which occupied women in 
past ages—the manufacturers of the world’s 
raw materials—has been organized into great 
coherent industries, where she still works, 
but to vastly better advantage. Only the 
preparation and cooking of food remains 
untouched by this tendency, and it is here 
the great difficulty and discrepancy between 
earnings and expenditures makes itself felt. 
The diet given in these tables is of the most 
meager and unnourishing sort ; bread and 
tea—without milk, and in many cases without 
sugar—forming the meal upon which most 
of them begin work, and which is their entire 
refreshment at its close. The waste of fuel 
in preparing these many small meals is very 
great, and the purchase of supplies in the 
exceedingly minute quantities necessary for 
each day’s meal almost doubles their cost. 
The saving made by wholesale purchase and 
in fuel in the cooking of large quantities of 
food is very great. The housekeeping, done 
by women at intervals of machine sewing, 
is hasty and incompetent, the cooking fre- 
quently bad, and the tendency, to eat things 
that require no preparation. An eating- 
house which has its rent, service, and fittings 
to pay for, and its profit to make, can afford, 
because of the saving in fuel and wholesale 
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prices, to give a man three meals a day for 
twenty-one cents: breakfast, consisting of 
two cups of coffee, potatoes, bread, and two 
eggs, at a cost of seven and a half cents ; 
dinner of half a pound of roast beef, po- 
tatoes, and bread ; supper of half a pound of 
beefsteak, two cups of tea, bread, and pota- 
toes ; almost double in quantity the meals 
usually eaten by laboring families, and far 
superior in quality. 

A large portion of humanity spend their 
lives in unremitting toil to procure food to 
enable them to continue that toil, and the 
number who are obliged to exist upon an 
insufficient quantity is much larger than it 
should be. The objection made to schemes 
of co-operative housekeeping is that it might 
have a tendency to disintegrate homes. But 
some system by which the entire housekeep- 
ing, marketing, cooking, and feeding of the 
hundred or more occupants of a tenement- 
house or series of factory cottages might be 
done by wholesale would be an admirable 
substitute for the hasty bread-and-tea meals 
prepared by tired working-women, and 
would go far toward solving the vexed ques- 
tion of how to make five dollars do the work 
of six. ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


‘“Mr. JEFFERSON, with whom I take a 
drive, requests, on the part of M. Houdon, 
that I would stand to-morrow for the figure of 
General Washington, to which I consent.’’ 
This item from the diary of Morris in Paris is, 
in a way, symbolical. Not only to the sculp- 
tor but to France did Gouverneur Morris 
stand as the representative of Washington. 
Nothing can be more droll than the situation 
which we are now for the first time enabled 
to appreciate by this admirable work.* De- 
testation of democracy is the fundamental 
principle of Morris’s political creed. ‘‘I 
hold that it [democracy] is no government 
at all, but, in fact, the death or dissolution of 
other systems, or the passage from one kind 
of government to another.’’ ‘‘ Republican- 
ism is absolutely a moral influenza.’ He 
regards the United States Constitution, with 
the framing of which he had so much to 
do, as triumphant anti-democracy. When 


*“The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris.” 
Edited by Anne Cary Morris. 2 vols, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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the French king and nobility are subdued, 
Morris is in distress for the country, and 
writes : ‘‘ They have all that romantic spirit 
and all those romantic ideas of government 
which, happily for America, we were cured 
of before it was too late.’’ And this was 
addressed to the newly inaugurated first 
President of the United States—or of what 
Morris presently described officially as 
‘*My court’?! This wasthe man who, with- 
out the least pretension on his part, was 
made to pose for the political figure of Wash- 
ington. The democracy was nominally 
there in Jefferson ; the revolution was there 
in Paine ; but it was behind this real minis- 
ter—all the more while unofficial—that all 
parties beheld the American President. It 
was partly because he was a recognized, 
though secret, financier at large for the 
administration, but also in large part because 
he was an accomplished man of the world, 
with plenty of money and a rare knowledge 
of the fine art of spending, that Gouverneur 
Morris became easily the most important 
American figure in Europe. He was the 
darling of Paris. True, the mob were angry 
at his fondness for royalty. But he dispersed 
them with his wooden leg, strategically 
exhibited in proof of how he had suffered for 
his country’s freedom. The leg was lost by 
the running away of the horses which drew 
his phaeton. This was the only instance in 
which Morris had need of any ruse ; asa rule, 
that was all done for him by the parties 
around him, who regarded political omnipo- 
tence as his Washingtonian attribute and 
omniscienceas his foible. Without desiring 
it he became the repository of every secret, 
and such were the competitions for his 
influence as the friend of Washington, that, 
had he been less honest, he might have re- 
turned with a bribe-freighted ship. Being a 
handsome and wealthy young bachelor it 
is not to be wondered that, after listening at 
the club to those who advocate the ‘loi 
salique,’’ excluding woman from govern- 
ment, he enters in his diary, ‘‘This is the 
woman’s country.’’ The fine ladies all wish 
places for relatives or lovers, and Washing- 
ton’s foreign representative is freely admit- 
ted to the toilet and even to the bath of 
Parisian beauty. His portraits of these 
ladies occasionally resemble the photographs 
which vex Mr. Comstock’s soul, but Miss 
Morris has done the world a grave service in 
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Suppressing little or nothing. The work is 
as important to a true comprehension of the 
French Revolution as the histories of Carlyle 
and Taine. We may here behold, in the 
careless or cynical annals of a philosophical 
flaneur, the bosom contents of Revolution. 
Those who, like Rousseau, Paine, Jefferson, 
are animated by enthusiasm for ideal sys- 
tems, are few ; they may kindle a conflagra- 
tion in the stubble of millionfold want and 
ignorance, but they can not control or direct 
it ; for the masses are not idealists nor moral- 
ists, but fight for the same luxuries as the 
aristocrats. In the revolution of 1848, Emer- 
son—as I heard him say—attended a work- 
men’s meeting in Paris where a speaker said : 
‘* The rich seem to fear we shall harm their 
property ; on the contrary, we shall guard it 
carefully, for we mean to enjoy it ourselves.” 
In the revolution recorded in these volumes, 
the same spirit reached the phase of rule 
orruin. It was one rusty nail driving out 
another, but breaking to pieces in the effort. 
Although our own country is a child of revo- 
lution, and suffers by revolutionary ‘‘ survi- 
vals’’ in its constitution, we have reached 
the era of political evolution to which revolu- 
tion has become a subject of study. For such 


study this work supplies ample materials. 
There are some curious incidental revela- 


tions in this work. Lafayette and some 
other venerated names appear badly. It is 
shown (ii., p. 143) that, during the nego- 
tiations with regard to the Jay treaty, Lord 
Grenville had secretly addressed communi- 
cations to Washington for the purpose of 
overthrowing Edmund Randolph as Secre- 
tary of State, because of the latter’s defense 
of American rights in the northwest and at 
sea. It also appears—and it is the least 
pleasant reading in this entertaining book— 
that Morris placed himself at the disposal of 
Lord Grenville as an informant in Germany, 
Austria, and other parts of Europe, where 
he could hardly have been so cordially re- 
ceived at courts had he been known as the 
intimate correspondent of the British min- 
ister. In truth, Morris was so entirely En- 
glish and monarchical at heart that he could 
hardly be just where republicans were con- 
cerned. Candid as he was by nature, he 
sent several secret arrows about, and one of 
them may have been that which pierced 
Monroe, his successor in the embassy at 
Paris. In a letter to Washington, 19th De- 
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cember, 1795, he reports being told by some 
well-informed person in Paris of Monroe's 
‘throwing himself into the arms of the first 
persons he met with on his arrival, and 
telling them he had no doubt but that, if 
they would do what was proper here, he 
and his friends in America would turn out 
Washington.’’ However, had Gouverneur 
Morris been of loftier moral strain, and of 
American politics, we might not have had 
diaries and letters which amount to in- 
timate ‘‘interviews’’ with the powers be- 
hind European princes and peoples, states- 
men and demagogues, at a period especially 
instructive and interesting to every Amer- 
ican. MoncuRE D. Conway. 
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